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THE LAW AND THIS WORLD ACCORDING 
TO PAUL* 


Some thoughts concerning Gal 4 1-1 


BO REICKE 
UPPSALA, SWEDEN? 


N THE beginning of the fourth chapter of Galatians Paul says that 

we were slaves to the “elements” of the universe, 76 Ta oToLXELa 
tov xdapuovu (v. 3) as long as we were children, but that when the time 
had fully come, God sent His son (v. 4) to redeem them who were under 
the Law, in order that we might receive adoption as sons (v. 5). This 
servitude or slavery (dedovNwpévot, v. 3), which is the lot of the unsaved 
person, first is called slavery Ta oTovxeia Tov Kdopouv and later bd 
vouov. Thus it appears that the words ‘“‘under the Law’ are synonymous 
with the expression ‘‘to the elements of the universe.”’ It seems necessary 
to follow this interpretation if we consider v. 9, where the Galatians, who 
were guilty of being eager followers of the Jewish law, are accused of 
returning to Ta oTovxeta and of wishing to serve them again. Particularly 
the repetition of the word “again” in this verse forces us to affirm a 
certain identification of Law and the “elements” of the universe. We 
see here also that Paul actually considers all the non-Christian world, 
both Jewish and heathen, to be subject to the Law or “‘elements”’ of the 
universe. The text will not admit that, by consideration of the other- 
wise clearly unique position of Judaism, one may finally escape these 
conclusions. 


The theory of a distinction between vv. 3 ff., which are said to speak of Paul 
and the Jewish Christians (jets), and vv. 8f., which are said to speak of the 
formerly heathen Galatians (iets), seeks particularly to avoid saying that, 
according to v. 8, the Jews are accused of serving tots dice: pt ovow Oeois;? 
but this is untenable because of the word wdAwv; see also 313 f. and 26-29. In 
general, modern scholars believe that vv. 3 #. deal with all those who afterward 


* Translated from the Swedish by William B. Schaeffer. While it is contrary to 
the general policy of the JBL to publish articles which have appeared in print else- 
where, the importance of the present article, together with its almost complete inacces- 
sibility to American scholars in its original form, seemed to justify its republication in 
English. 

* This article was originally published in Svensk Exegetisk Arsbook (Uppsala), 
vol. 8, 1943, pp. 49-70. Here a few new references have been added. 

2 Chrysostom, Theodoret, Ambrosiaster, Thomas, Estiue, de Wette, Wérner, Cornely, 
Zahn. 
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became Christian. The attempt to avoid allowing rovs t7é vdpuor to allude to 
the heathen by distinguishing between the different persons in the two tva-clauses, 
part Jewish and part Christian,3 must be dismissed because of v. 3. The material 
connection between e€aryopafew and viobecia speaks against it. It is most natural, 
if we regard the one result clause as subordinate to the other or the second as 
repeating the thought of the former in different words‘ (3 14), so that in any case 
oi 76 vouov means the same thing as jets. If it were a question of different 
persons, it ought to have read uév — 6é, or something similar. We must there- 
fore accept the analogy between the Law and the “elements” of the universe and 
between Judaism and heathendom as a fact. 


It is customary to refer to the special circumstances of the situation 
and to suppose that Paul is guilty of a momentary exaggeration here,5 
and perhaps a certain justification can be given this conception. But one 
certainly ought not to go so far as not to believe that Paul means what 
he says; nor should one, under any condition, utilize reference to the 
peculiar circumstances of the letter as a means of evading the question 
whether the ideas referred to may have their objective bases in Paul’s 
general theological outlook. It is to this manifestly urgent question that 
a contribution is here attempted, that is, to the question: Does Paul’s 
theology anywhere provide basis for the relative identification of law and the 
“elements” of the universe in Gal 4 1-11?7 


One would have a very simple means of explaining how it was possible 
to parallel the Law and elemental spirits, if it were assumed that Paul 
shaped his exposition according to actual conditions among the Galatians 


3 Lipsius, Bousset, Lagrange, and others. 

4Schlier gives this interpretation in his new commentary Der Galaterbrief, Krit.- 
exeg. Komm. tiber das N. T., published by H. A. W. Meyer, 1939 ff. p. 138. 

5 This very common view is held by E. Grafe in Die paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz 
nach den vier Hauptbriefen, 1893, p. 29; cf. P. Wendland in Handb. z. N. T., vol. 2, 
p. 348, note 2, or H. Mosbech, ‘Paulus’ Laere om Loven’’ in Dansk Teol. Tidsskr., 
1922, p. 208. 

6 A development within the thinking of Paul is often mentioned, and Galatians 
takes a prominent place in such views; e. g., A. Oepke in Theologischer Handkommentar 
zum Neuen Testament, vol. 9, 1937, p. 75; cf. H. Mosbech, pp. 193-221 or P. Feine, 
Theologie des N. Ts., 6, 1934 edition, chapter on the Law. 

7H. Schlier states without hesitation in Der Galaterbrief that Paul really thought 
of heathen worship of the elements as a service of the Law and vice versa (p. 136). 
He maintains further that the apostle here as well as in Rom 2 14 f. (cf. Burton’s commen- 
tary, 1921, p. 216) must be thought to suggest a nomos of the heathen, which corresponds 
in its claims to the Jewish torah (only with the difference that in Galatians this Law 
appears as the voice of the fallen, whereas in Romans it appears as the voice of the 
original, world), and furthermore suggests that the elements of the world are identical 
with the angels which have attended the establishment of the Law according to Gal 3 19. 
To this I would reply that if the elements of the world are the same as the angels, they 
should be regarded as superior to the Mosaic law and then it is not necessary to represent 
them as expressly a heathen nomos. Otherwise it is worthwhile to imitate Schlier’s 
acceptance of the testimony of the text seriously, and to try to find the connection with 
the general viewpoint of Paul. 
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and took into consideration an existing interest which his readers had in 
both the Law and elemental spirits. In that case it would be unneces- 
sary to concern oneself too much about the basic presuppositions of Paul’s 
own thinking. We may also assume that the Galatians were familiar 
with the conception ‘elements of the universe’ because otherwise they 
would not have understood Paul’s meaning. But when the apostle speaks 
of ‘‘slavery’’ to the elemental spirits and identifies the Galatians’ eager- 
ness for the Law with this slavery, it is impossible to use his readers’ 
own way of thinking as a basis of explanation. Indeed Paul’s purpose is 
to show the Galatians that their eager following of the Law has in reality 
made them slaves to the elemental spirits; therefore they must have been 
unconscious of this connection previously. Nor is there any satisfactory 
explanation in referring to certain objective conditions within the 
Galatian congregations. Consequently we must direct our attention 
toward Paul’s own conception of things. 


1. 


If we ask what character Ta orotxeta Tov Kdopov could claim apart 
from their relation to the Law, we first notice the “personal” character 
intimated by the context. The elemental spirits are compared with 
guardians and stewards? (42¢#.), something which recalls the Law’s 
previously mentioned role of custodian (3 24 #.). They could even be 
called gods, although of course they could own no existence before the 
true God (4 8). Doubtless a certain natural substratum must be recog- 
nized as of fundamental significance, as is implied by the very appellation 
TQ OTOLXELA TOU KOgpuOV. But it is plain, nevertheless, that the elemental 
spirits are here represented in fairly personal form. They are kinds of 
elemental spirits or angels.'* 


Therefore there are grounds for associating the elemental spirits 


8 M. Dibelius suggests in his commentary on Colossians that the readers practiced 
a cult of the elements besides the observance of the Law, and that Paul adopted his 
ideas afterward (2nd edition, p. 28). 

9S. Belkin, ‘‘The Problem of Paul’s Background” in JBL, LIV (1935), pp. 52 ff.: 
“The terms éritpomos and olxovdyos used by Paul.” 

%0 In modern Greek orouxeid is a word for demon according to K. Dietrich, ‘“Hel- 
lenistische Volksreligion und byzantinisch-neugriechischer Volksglaube” in Angelos, vol. 
1, 1925, p. 2 ff. In Syrian estuksé is also identical to demon according to W. H. P. Hatch, 
“ra orouxeta in Paul and Bardaisan” in the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. 28, 1927, 
p. 181f. P. Huby, “‘Zrovxeta dans Bardesanes et dans Saint Paul” in Miscellanea Bib- 
lica, edited by Pontificio Insti. bibl., 1, 1934, pp. 245 ff. has tried to correct Hatch in that 
he thinks it to be more correct to speak of animated beings, which represent natural 
phenomena, rather than personal spirits. Cf. also C. Blum, ‘“‘The Meaning of orotxetov 
and its Derivatives in the Byzantine Age,”’ Eranos 44 (Opuscula philolofica Gunnaro 
Rudberg dedicata), Gotoburgi 1946, pp. 315-325. 
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with the angels and spiritual powers which Paul considered to be a part of 
life.* But obviously, what we should consider particularly are those 
angels which in 3 19 are said to have ordained the Law. It is to be noted 
that these angels, by virtue of the fact that they shared in the coming of 
the Law, according to the early Christian view, must be looked upon as 
ever after that playing the role of lords and guardians of the Law. On 
the whole, by pointing out the role of the angels in the founding of the 
Law, Paul surely wished to emphasize something of more than historical 
interest. From different facts in the sacred history the apostle, just like 
the Jewish scribes, extracts certain meaningful suggestions for the day. 
‘ Authority in its genetical meaning is, in the biblical conception of things, 
thought to correspond also to authority in a logical meaning (cf. such 
figures as Jabal, Jubal, Tubal-cain, or David and Moses). With these 
angelic powers, in 3 19, the so-called ‘‘elements’’ of the universe, which 
manifestly also have to do with the Law, may appropriately be associated. 
In reality there are so many advantages in identifying Ta ororxeta 
with the angels in 3 19 that I do not hesitate to make this identification. 
First and foremost, it is of value to be able to connect Paul’s thoughts 
about Law and the elemental spirits to a motif which has previously been 
presented. The surprise in the apostle’s pattern of thinking is greatly 
lessened in this way. Further, it is advantageous to be able to assume that 
through this combination Paul builds his proposition on certain ideas 
already present with the Galatians, such as that of angels as founders and 
guardians of the Law," with only the difference that Paul gives the angels 
a negative instead of a positive significance, and that he therefore speaks 
contemptuously of Ta oTovxeia Tov Kédopov. It is revealing in this 
respect to compare Acts 7 3s and particularly 53 (€\aBere Tov vopov 
eis Suarayas ayyéAwv, said with good intention) with Gal 3 19. Finally 
in the case before us, it is of extraordinary importance that the connection 
between Ta oTovxeta and the Law bea relationship of a superior to a lower 
order, which allows a change of terminology, such as we meet here, more 
easily than any coordination can do. If these concepts are regarded as 
independent of one another, Paul’s train of thought does not seem at all 
logical; but if the elemental spirits are placed above the Law as agents of 


There is a good survey in G. Kittel, Theol. Wart. 2. N. T., &yyedos, &px7 etc. 
Concerning the Jewish background, see J.-B. Frey, “L’angélologie juive au temps de 
Jesus-Christ”’ in Revue des sciences philos. et théol., V (1911), 75-110. 

2 Cf. Shepherd of Hermas, 8:3:3, 6 6€ &yyedos 6 weyas Kal évdotos Mcxanr... 
ovTos yap éotw 6 dtb0vs abrov Tov vouov els Tas Kapdlas THY micTEvdVTWY. EMLOKET- 
TeTat ovv avtots, ols éiwxev, el &pa TerTnpynKacw atrov. 

13 This idea occurred also in Gnosticism. It is connected with Simon Magus in 
Iren. I, 2. 

%4 This is held by all who allow the elements of the world to represent the heathen 
and Judaistic law. 
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its origin and supervisors over its continuation, and if they also be con- 
ceived as representatives of the Law, we can more easily grasp the logic 
of this conception. I think that we find here substantial reasons for 
identifying the elemental spirits with the angels in 3 19 who establish the 
Law.’ In this way we get a clear and satisfactory understanding of 
certain central points. 

On the other hand, the fundamental relation between the Law and 
the elemental spirits which this hypothesis assumes carries with it a 
number of implications which in general may not be so easy to accept 
at once. If, for example, one notices the divine and ethical character 
which the Law always possesses in spite of everything, one may find it 
difficult to think that this holy revelation of God rests under the guardian- 
ship of such worldly powers as, to judge by the name, Ta oTotxela TOU 
kégpou really must be. If we proceed from the other side of this assumed 
relationship, we may further wonder if it agrees with Paul’s general line 
of thought to allow beings of the type of these elemental spirits to appear 
as guardians of the Law. In the sections which follow attention will be 
directed toward certain details in Paul’s theology which can illumine these 
problems and reduce the suggested misgivings (below under 2 and 3, 
respectively). It may be observed, however, that we have the same 
problems to solve even if we do not proceed on the assumption that the 


elemental spirits are placed above the Law, because the undeniably 
intimate relation between these two conceptions must be cleared up in 
any case. 


2. 


The very name Ta oTovxeia Tov Kobououv makes it evident that the 
elemental spirits of the universe have to do with ‘‘the world.” Recent 
scholars, both theologians and philologists, have generally understood 
Paul to use Ta oTorxeta in a cosmological, not a logical-didactic,” sense, 


ts A. Deissmann in his article ‘Elements’ in Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. 2, 1901, 
p. 1261 (with older literature); A. Steinmann, Der Galaterbrief, Die heil. Schrift des N.Ts., 
5, 1935, p. 134; Schlier, p. 136. 

%6 QO. Everling, Die paulinische Angelogie und Démonologie, 1888, pp. 66 ff.; H. Diels, 
Elementum. Eine Vorarbeit zum griech. und lat. Thesaurus, 1899; J. Walter, Der religiése 
Gehalt des Galaterbriefs, 1904, pp. 146 fi.; A. Lemonnyer, ‘‘A propos des sens divers de 
orovxeta”’ in Revue des sciences philos. et théol., 1, 1907, pp. 505 f.; M. Dibelius, Die 
Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, Exk. 3; F. Pfister, “Die ororxeta tov Kdopou 
in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus’’ in Philologus 69, 1910, pp. 411 ff.; O. Lagercrantz, 
Elementum. Eine lexikologische Studie (Skrifter, published by K. Hum. Vetenskapliga- 
Samfund, Uppsala, 11:1), 1911; G. Kurze, Der Engels- und Teufelsglaube des Apostels 
Paulus, 1915, pp. 125 ff.; L. E. Scheu, Die ‘‘Weltelemente” beim Apostel Paulus (Gal. 
4 3-9 und Kol 2 8-20), 1933. Additional literature of Sieffert, Oepke, Schlier and partic- 
ularly Scheu (who is not unknown to the last two commentators). 
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such as Heb 5 12 might suggest."? There is indeed a measure of uncer- 
tainty about the fundamental meaning of the word orotxetov, whether 
it means “something in a row’"® or “foundation’’ (=@euédos),9 or 
something else. Likewise, there is very great disagreement as to whether 
Paul is thinking of the basic elements of the world, either as impersonal 
substances”® or as personal beings, elemental spirits;?* or whether it is a 
question of heavenly bodies, either in a neutral sense” or in the form of 
heavenly demons,?? such as Gal 4 10 and II Pet 3 10 might suggest. But 
those who have devoted special research to this problem generally accept 
a relation to the cosmos.** This relation is undeniable in Gal 43 and 9. 
Not only the expression Ta oTouxeta Tov Kbcpov, but also Paul’s thought 
that without Christ slavery to these elements is a common and necessary 
evil, are sufficient proofs of this interpretation. Further, there is the con- 
ception dovAeia and viofecia compared with Rom 8 12-23; and finally, 
the speech about fuépas, wyvas, etc. in Gal 410. This makes us think 
of the astrological fatalism of antiquity.2> Whatever orovrxetov means 
for Paul then — we use the expression ‘‘element’’ here without thereby 
binding ourselves to any particular interpretation — the relationship 
with the world should be considered of primary importance. 

However, we must also observe that the words oTouxetov and Kkéapos 


17 Schafer, Sieffert, Wérner, Hauser, Lagrange, Burton, Liitgert, Gutjahr, Strack 
and Billerbeck have this latter conception. 

18 H. Diels, p. 68. 

19 QO, Lagercrantz, p. 16, cf. 54. 

20 Cf. Plato, Tim 17, 48b; Aristotle, Meteor. 338a 22; Josephus, Antiqu. 3:183; 
R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 1904, pp. 104 f.; Wisd. of Sol. 7 17, 19 18; IV Macc. 12 13. 
It can be shown that Wisd. of Sol. in a particular way can be assumed to have made 
Paul familiar with the idea orotxetov (13 1 f.). 

t Orphica, E. Abel editor, 5:4, 66:4; Hermetica, WW’. Scott editor, 1, p. 486:23, 25, 
490:14. 

22 Manetho 4:624; Diog. L. 6:102; Pap. graec. mag., K. Preisendanz editor, 4:1303; 
Just., Dial. 23:3(6). 

23 Test. of Sol. 8 2. 

24 Cf. orotxelwors in the meaning incarnation in Tatian, Or. adv. graec. 17, and 
formation in mother life in 11 Macc 7 22. 

2s Philo says in De Abrahamo 68-88 that Abraham’s emigration means a break- 
away from the star worship of the Chaldeans, cf. Quis rer. div. haer. 96-99; in De vita 
cont. he calls the heathen rovs Ta orotxeia TYuavrTas, although it is not a question of 
heavenly bodies. Compare a corresponding expression by Thomas of Edessa in Tract. 
de nat. Dom. nostr., ed. S. J. Carr, 1898, p. 61 in Syrian and 43 in translation, which 
directs itself against Iranian conceptions (J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les mages hellénisés. 
Zoroastre, Ostanés et Hystaspe d’aprés la tradition greque, book 2, 1938, p. 103). The 
Jewish worship of the stars is otherwise a polemical motive in Acts 7 42; Kerygma Petrou 
fr. 4, Arist. Apol. 3 ff., particularly 14; Clement’s Strom. 6:5:21 ff., Origen’s commentary 
to John 13 17; cf. Celsus with Origen 1:26, 5; 6, Eusebius Praep. ev. 13:15, Theodoret. 
Graec. aff. cur. 3 (P. L. 83 pp. 889 f.). Augustine’s ‘‘The City of God” 10:3 ff. accuses 
the followers of Plato of angel worship. 
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do not have a neutral physical meaning but are used in a theological 
sense, so that the world and its elements are considered to stand in a state 
of opposition to God and His saving grace. This state of opposition forms 
an important condition for the train of thought in the whole content. 
The fact that slavery to Ta orotxeta Tov Kdopov, who may almost be 
regarded as divinities, terminates through the saving act of Christ, and, 
instead, we receive vioSecia, indicates plainly that oTotxetov and Kdopos 
are theological concepts* and are connected with the fallen world, the 
flesh, and corruptibility. 

A glance at a few other places in the New Testament where the word 
oTotxetov occurs outside of Galatians, i.e., Col 28 and 20, together 
with II Pet 310 and 12, strengthen this conception (with Heb 5 12 we 
cannot reckon, since the word there has a logical-pedagogical content). 
In Col 2 8 ra oTotxeta Tov Kdopovu stand in contrast to Christ, and the 
same beings are clearly mentioned again in v. 20 under the designation 
a&pxai and éfovgiar. In v. 20 a person is said to die with Christ to the 
elemental spirits of the universe and therefore no longer lives in the 
world. The instances in II Pet 3 10 and 12 tell of the destruction of the 
world. In this passage orovxeta is usually interpreted as referring to 
heavenly bodies and then are included among the things which shall 
perish and provide room for a new world. But it is stated in this con- 
nection that yj xal Ta év airy Epya evdpePqoerar (10), a religious- 
ethical point of view in a cosmic-eschatological context, clearly indicating 
that the elements even here have both a cosmological and theological 
significance. 

Thus we find ample proof that 7a orovxeia in Galatians are con- 
nected with this world, the flesh, and the kingdom of evil. It becomes 
very difficult to understand how the Law which Paul declares to be holy 
(Rom 7 12) and spiritual (14) can be associated with, or subordinated to, 
such powers. I shall try to show that this difficulty is not insurmountable. 

On the one hand, as was previously said, Paul indicates that the 
Law is holy, and the commandment is holy and just and good (Rom 
7 12); but on the other hand, he not only considers it to be the function 
of the Law to make knowledge of sin possible, but also to breathe life 
into sin (v. 7f.), and thereby simply bring about death (13).27_ Man- 
kind’s carnal nature is the condition for these negative functions of the 
Law. Through contact with the flesh the Law brings about only sin and 
death. It can never conquer the flesh (8 3). 


26 The viewpoint in L. E. Scheu’s dissertation Die Weltelemente etc. (note 16) also 
suggests this. In addition, compare Paul’s use of Ta orotxeta with of &pxovres Tov 
aigvos rovrov in I Cor 26 and 8. 

27 Cf. P. Benoit, ‘‘La loi et la croix d’aprés Saint Paul (Rom. VII, 7-VIII, 4)” in 
Revue biblique XLVII (1938), pp. 488 ff. 
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The works of the Law,”* therefore, are necessarily performed just by 
the flesh, and in their nature must remain altogether carnal. In this way 
we can explain how the people addressed in Gal 3 are accused of carrying 
on the works of the Law in v. 2, while in the following verse they are 
accused of having gone back to a life in the flesh; these two reproaches 
evidently refer to the same thing. In the same way the relation of the 
works of the Law to the flesh explains the fact that the present Jerusalem, 
symbolized by the son of the servant woman in Gal 4 25 and 29, is said to 
have come into being kata oapxa. in contrast to 6 61a THs éraryyeXilas, or 
Kata mvevpa yevynbeis (cf. Rom 978., particularly od é& épywr in 
v. 12). In the admonitions toward the end of the letter (671.), Paul 
appeals to the Galatians not to be led astray. With regard to the situation 
of the whole letter, these admonitions would seem to be directed toward 
Judaism also; and here when he says that he who sows to his own flesh 
will from the flesh reap corruption, he expresses the relationship of the 
works of the Law to the flesh. The same is true with the remark in 6 13 
that the advocates of circumcision will glory ‘‘in your flesh,’’ while Paul 
will glory only in the cross of Christ through which ‘the world” is 
crucified to him (cf. Phil 3 3). 

However, it is not only the works of the Law which are bound to 
the flesh. The Law itself, through its co-operation with the flesh and its 
sinfulness, becomes so attracted by its opposite that sometimes we find 
that the Law is more closely bound to the flesh than to higher reality. 
This becomes plain in several instances where the Law and the flesh, or 
sin, appear as almost synonymous concepts. For example, the talk of 
liberation from the flesh suddenly changes to talk of liberation from the 
Law. In Gal 5 17 flesh and Spirit are opposed to each other (as in Rom 7); 
in v. 18 we read that we are not under the Law if we are led by the 
Spirit; but again in v. 19 the works of the flesh are manifested. In 
v. 23 f. we find the same characteristic interchange of ideas; also in 
Rom 6 13 t. Compare Gal 2 19 to Rom 6 2, 10, and 8 10. The most obvious 
instance, however, is the section in Rom 7 1-6. These verses belong with 
chapter 6 and are intended to emphasize the fact that the Christian, who 
dies to sin in baptism, is free from slavery to the body of sin; but this 
emphasis is expressed through the argument that in Christ we have been 
freed from the bonds which hold us fast to ‘“‘the Law.’’ Not only is the 
relation between the whole section 7 1-6 and the preceding chapter of 
interest, but also certain facts within the section itself. Two different 


2 E. Lohmeyer, ‘‘Probleme paulinischer Theologie. 2. ‘Gesetzeswerke’”? in ZNW 
XXVIII (1929), 177-207, contains many interesting observances of details but gives 
in the main questions very little with which to take hold. Neither do the articles épyov 
or vouos in G. Kittel, Theol. Wort. z. N. T. say much about the deeds of the Law. 
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motifs become blended in the argument;?? on the one hand, the figure of 
the Law as a husband who dies and thereby sets his wife (i. e., the Chris- 
tian) free, vv. 1-3; and on the other hand, the figure of the Christian as a 
wife who by her death is separated from her husband (i. e., the Law) 
and no longer is obliged to bear fruit to him, vv. 4-6. It is possible that 
Paul himself has not noticed that he has used two different figures in 
making the transition from one motif to the other. This of course can 
be interpreted as an expression of the intimate relation between the Law 
and the flesh, which was mentioned previously, and which indicates that 
the two ideas here appear almost synonymous. Consequently when the 
Law in the first figure is said to be dead, it is, in the context of the 
history of redemption, precisely the same as that the sinful body is dead. 
The latter is of course the actual meaning when in the second figure 
Christians are represented as dead. The analogy between the Law and 
sinful flesh progresses further from certain expressions in v. 5 f. First the 
apostle says that our sinful passions appear as long as we are living in 
the flesh. Later he says: ‘‘But now we are discharged from the Law,” 
although we would have expected “from the flesh.” Finally, there appears 
in the antithesis between mvevya and ypapmpa (v. 6) a plain correspond- 
ence to mvevua and gap. Thus we find a certain tendency to associate 
the ideas Law and flesh until these terms become almost synonymous. 


According to my way of thinking the reason for this remarkable fact can be 
discovered if we see clearly what logical significance the Law has for Paul in refer- 
ence to sin in so far as sin appears as a reality, not as a possibility. Behind Paul’s 
concrete and historical conceptions there are logical relationships which must be 
delimited.s° Sin indeed was in the world before the Law was given, he says, but 
sin is not counted where no Law is found (Rom 5 13, 415, 5 20). Apart from the 
Law, sin lies dead (7 8, cf. v. 10 and 13). With such changes of thought Paul has 
tried to emphasize the dependence upon each other of what we might call polarity 
of opposites. Evil exists only as contrast to good. In the same way we can say 
that sin or trespass exists only if there is an opposite, as, for example, in the ideals 
and decrees of a moral law. According to Paul the function of the Mosaic law was 
to serve as the opposite to sin, so that sin might appear exceedingly sinful (Rom 
713). If we observe by this that the flesh is the real dwelling place of sin (Rom 
7 14), we understand that sin can actually be conceived as the product of a con- 
trast between the flesh and the Law. To be free from sin, therefore, must mean 
the abolishment of the contrast between the flesh or sin’s potentiality on the one 
side and the Law on the other. However, if one element is abolished — it makes 


29 Cf. Lietzmann’s commentary, 2nd edition, pp. 71 f. 

3° P, Benoit, who in the article mentioned in note 27 pointed out that being dead 
to the law in Gal 2 1 is analogous to being dead to sin in Rom 6 2 and 8 10, observes in 
explaining the fact simply that both tyrannical powers are historically bound together 
(p. 502, note 3). It is not clear what he means by this, but it refers to a salvation- 
historical connection and thus Benoit’s suggestion can be compared with this attempt at 
logical explanation. 
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no difference which one — the contrast is entirely invalidated. Now the contrast 
is abolished by Christ, who has put an end to sin. Therefore it is immaterial 
whether we regard salvation as a release from the flesh and sin or from the Law, 
because in both cases we intend to express something absolute, something beyond 
the contrast between sin and claim of righteousness which is characteristic of this 
earthly life. In this way we can explain the fact that the flesh and the Law appear 
to be interchangeable in a certain sense. 


In other respects also it is apparent that the Law has become attached 
to its partner the flesh. The Law displays of course certain lower, carnal, 
non-spiritual characteristics. It contains a curse (Gal 3 10); it concerns 
many different descendents, not a single one, even Christ, in whom all 
believing are one (see v. 16 and 20); it distinguishes between Jews and 
Greeks, etc. (v. 28; cf. Rom 3 25 4., Eph 2 14 #.). The Law’s adherents 
are born to slavery (4 24 1.). Their propaganda is directed against the 
truth (5 7). Moses had to administer a dead office and his law symboli- 
cally enough was inscribed with letters on stone (II Cor 3 6; cf. Rom 2 20, 
7.6). Consequently the Law is not eternal, but belongs to that which 
shall pass away (II Cor 3 13, Gal 3 19). It did not exist from the begin- 
ning, but was constituted as a later addition (Gal 3 19, Rom 5 20). Being 
ordained by angels and promulgated by the assistance of a mediator, it. 
stands at a certain distance from God (Gal 3 19). 

These examples of the intimate relation of the Law to the flesh make 
it easier for us to understand the relation between the Law and ra 
oTouxeta Tov Kdcpuov. Flesh is something which belongs to this world 
(see Rom 8!). Because of its association with the flesh and because of its 
consequent fundamental dependence upon the flesh, the Law to a great 
extent comes to belong to this world. Under such considerations it is 
not unnatural for the Law, as Paul actually conceived it, to be placed 
among the elemental spirits of the universe. 


3. 


Even though one may thus come to a fairly satisfactory interpretation 
in this problem as to the Law, one doubtless wishes, on the other hand, 
to discover additional material which would make it less surprising that 
beings such as the elemental spirits should have contact with the Law. 

In this regard it is rewarding to observe certain trends in the Old 
Testament record of the Sinai covenant. Of course a passage such as 
Deut 411 1.: kal mpoon\Oare kal tornre bd 76 Spos, Kal Td Spos 
éxalero mupl ews Tov ovpavov, aKdtos, yvodos, Aveda, Pwr} pMeE- 
yadn. Kal €\adnoev kbpios mpds buds Ex péoou Tov Tupbs. wry 
meyarnv bpets QKovoere kal duolwua (i.e. of God) obk eldere GAN’ 
f mwrnv, can easily have been made to allude to the revelation of the 
Law through certain ‘“‘elements.’”’ The same five natural phenomena 
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which appear there are mentioned in 5 22; Ta phuara travra édadnoev 
kipios mpds Tacay auvaywyhnv buwv év TH Sper Ex pégov Tov Tupéos, 
oxbtos, yvodos, veda, Gwvy weyady. Notice the obvious possibility 
of making these phenomena into active mediums — for we read that the 
children of Israel were not allowed to see the face of God. Compare 
Exod 19 9, 16 #., and 24 15 #.,and IV Ezra 317. From such a conception 
of natural phenomena it is only a step to the thought of personal angels, 
as in Ps 103 20 £. and 104 4.3 In Deut 33 2, according to LXX, angels are 
also mentioned in connection with the giving of the Law: é& defav 
abrov Gyyedou per’ aitov. Notice xtdrddes ebOnvotTwy in Ps 68 18. 
Such scriptural words may well be taken to have contributed to the 
thought in Gal 3 19 and 4 1-11, or Acts 7 53 and Heb 2 2. See also Josephus’ 
Ant. 15:136 or Jub 127. More analogies are found in later Jewish 
tradition. 

At the same time it is interesting to notice several of Paul’s utterances 
in which angels and similar beings appear as a sort of counterpart to the 
Law in the shape of custodians or chastisers. “The Destroyer’’ in 
I Cor 10 10 and the angel which constitutes a thorn in the flesh according 
to II Cor 12 7 belong with Satan; but at the same time they can be 
compared to the Law since they are kinds of disciplinary instruments of 
God (cf. Ps 78 49). Satan himself can be compared to the Law for the 
same reason (I Cor 5 5 and II Cor 2 11). According to the least venture- 
some interpretation the angels in I Cor 11 10 (where it speaks of éfougia 
éri Ths Kepadys) are guardians of a certain familiar order.33 Further, 
it is not unthinkable that back of the words ai é£ovgiat and oi &pxovrTes 
in Rom 13 are understood not only authorities in the usual worldly sense 
but also a kind of NecrovpyiKa mvebyara, particularly if we bear in 
mind the far from neutral religious character of the ancient rulers and 
state institutions. In that case this presents an example of angelic powers 
of nomistic sort, even among the heathen.** In I Cor 63 it is likewise 


31 Schlier, p. 109. 

32Q. Everling, Die paulinische Angelologie und Daémonologie, 1888, pp. 63 ff.; M. 
Léwy, ‘Die paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz nach ihren Quellen untersucht,” Fortsetzung, 
1, in Monatsschrift fiir die Gesch. und Wiss. d. Judent. N. F. XII (1904), pp. 270 f.; 
Strack and Billerbeck, vol. 3, p. 556; Schlier, p. 110. This resembles most closely Apoc. 
Mos. 1, Pesiq. R. 21 (103b) and Midr. to Higher Wisd. 1:2 (82a). Schlier also refers to 
Ps.-Clem. Hom. 18:12. 

33 Ph. Bachmann, Commentary 3, 1921 edition, p. 358. In this commentary he 
emphasizes correctly that we may not overlook the discrepancy between 6ta TovTo and 
bua robs ayyédous, p. 355. Cf. W. Foerster in G. Kittel, Theol. Wért., vol. 2, pp. 510 f. 

34 ‘Auch hinter der heidnischen Obrigkeit hat Paulus wohl Gewalten aus dem 
Geisterreich gesehen (Rom 13)” said M. Dibelius in Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, 1909, p. 200, but he afterwards changed this viewpoint, see “‘Rom und die 
Christen im ersten Jahrhundert” (Sitzungsber. d. Heidelb. Ak. d. Wiss. Philos.-hist. 
Kl. Jg. 1941-42, II), 1942, p. 7. G. Dehn, “Engel und Obrigkeit. Ein Beitrag zum 
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possible that Paul has mentioned the angels because he conceived of 
angels behind the heathen authorities of justice.35 ‘‘The rulers of this 
age,”’ who crucified Christ according to I Cor 2 s (cf. John 14 30), seem 
primarily to be angels representing the political authorities;* but since 
the execution of the Saviour, according to Gal 3 13, was done in keeping 
with the inherent condemnation of the Law of Moses, the rulers at the 
crucifixion had this Law on their side. Thus they could be connected 
not only with heathen agencies of judicial and executive nature, but 
also with the Mosaic law.37 Compare 61a voyou vouw améBavov with 
XpisT@ ovvecravpwya in Gal 2 19. 

We get a very interesting insight into the fore-mentioned problem if 
we reflect upon the categories enumerated in Rom 8 3s ¢. When Paul 
says that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities (4pxat) 
can separate the believer from the love of God in Christ, this is meant 
as a reason for the immediately preceding thesis, vv. 35-37, that neither 
OXtYus, orevoxwpia or duwypds, etc. can separate us from the love of 
Christ. In order to accept this argument we must conceive of a bond 
between the tribulations and the phenomena enumerated in v. 38 f. This 


Verstandnis von Rémer 13 1-7” in Theologische Aufsdtze, Karl Barth zum 50. Geburtstag, 
1936, pp. 90-109, has definitely set forth the idea mentioned above; cf. J. Schlier, “‘Machte 
und Gewalten im N. T.” in Theol. Blatter, Jg. IX (1930) p. 292, and K. L. Schmidt, 
“Das Gegeniiber von Kirche und Staat in der Gemeinde des Neuen Testaments’’, ibid., 
Jg. XVI, 1937, pp. 1 ff. G. Kittel has opposed Dehn in Christus und Imperator. Das Urteil 
der ersten Christen tiber den Staat, 1939, pp. 36 ff., F. J. Leenhardt, Le Chrétien doit-il 
servir I’ Etat, 1939, pp. 36 ff. but O. Cullmann, “Kénigsherrschaft Christi und Kirche im 
Neuen Testament” (Theologische Studien, hrsg. von K. Barth, H. 10), 1941, pp. 25 f., 
p. 33 with the note together with the discourse on pp. 44-48, is a convincing defender 
of Dehn’s theory. Cf. E. R. Goodenough’s important article, ‘‘The Political Philosophy 
of Hellenistic Kingship” in Yale Classical Studies, vol. 1, 1928, pp. 55-102: the idolized 
king is vouos Eupuxos (p. 59 e. g.). 

35 Dehn, p. 105, Cullmann, p. 25 and 47. Cf. Ps 82. 

36 Cullmann, p. 45— in summarizing, Cullmann says on page 47: That angelic 
powers stand behind the state is shown so clearly in I Cor 2 7 £. and 6 3 that it is unthink- 
able that é£ovetar in Rom 13 should not also be translated ‘“‘angelic powers.” In addi- 
tion it should be pointed out that in the idea regnum Christi Cullmann has a particularly 
good starting point for making the opposition between Rom 13 and a section such as 
I Cor 6, where the powers of the state are conceived more negatively, a reasonable one. 
In one instance he is of the opinion that the spirits are bound under the dominion of 
Christ, in another instance they are thought to have fallen away (p. 26). The advantage 
of this theory, which in both cases presupposes spirit powers behind the state, is apparent. 
Dehn also points out that the contradiction between Rom 13 and I Cor 6 and other 
instances are more easily understood through the hypothesis of angels behind the state 
(pp. 96, 100 ff.). 

37 An intimate connection between the law of God and the heathen states is acknowl- 
edged by O. Eck, “‘Urgemeinde und Imperium. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach der Stellung 
des Urchristentums zum Staat’’ (Beitrdge 2. Ford. christl. Theologie 42:3), 1940, partic- 
ularly pp. 105-120. 
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connection must mean in part that death and life together with ‘‘the 
present” and ‘‘the future’’ could contain these distresses, and in part 
that the angels and the other powers mentioned could bring about the 
same. Thus the sufferings referred to are regarded as the result of the 
action of angelic forces. The fact that, in v. 35, Paul considers whether 
these sufferings could separate us from the love of Christ must not be 
understood to mean that our subjective consciousness of the love of 
Christ might be lost.3* That would be an entirely foreign conception — 
compare the earlier questions, ‘‘Who is against us?”’, etc., where the 
thought concerns purely objective facts — and would not be expressed 
through the words ris }uas xwpioe. “The love of Christ’’ must in this 
connection be thought of objectively. Of course Paul is not suggesting 
here that the love of Christ might fail the Christian when he falls into 
difficulty on the earth. How should we understand the apostle’s thought 
then? The meaning must be that the tribulations could indicate the 
condemnation of God but that the love of Christ, the principle of salva- 
tion, is stronger than the principle of condemnation. Observe the 
question Tis 6 kataxpiva@y in v. 34 and the thematic introductory words 
to this chapter, ovéév Gpa viv xaraxpiua Tots év Xptor@ “Inoov. In 
the same way Paul points out in vv. 18 #. that the God-sent suffering in 
the world does not hinder salvation — although here the Spirit gives 
the guarantee instead of Christ. However in chapter 5 3 #. we have in 
addition precisely the same motif as in 8 35 #.; the Christian is able to 
rejoice év tats @\teowv (3) because Christ’s death for sinners —i. e., 
His agape — is a sure guarantee that the believer who has been made 
righteous may also be saved “from the wrath of God” (9). Here it is 
plainly assumed that the present distresses and the wrath of God have a 
certain connection with each other.*9 

The Christian’s sufferings are also forerunner to, and substitute for, 
the coming judgment (see I Cor 5 5, 11 32, II Cor 4 7—5 10, Phil 1 19 ¢., 
28 f., II Thess 1 5, I Tim 1 20. Heb 12 5-7, I Pet 4 17).4° They are really 
an expression of God’s constant wrath, but, since the sufferings and death 
of Christ have brought liberation from wrath and condemnation for the 
Christian who endures sufferings in following Christ they signify not 


38E.g. Th. Zahn’s commentary, p. 425: certain authorities are enumerated, 
“welche den Christen das Bewusstsein, Gegenstand der Liebe Christi zu sein, triiben 
kénnten.” 

39 Cf. 28 £. where dpy7) xal @upds stand side by side with OAtis cai orevoxwpia. 
Here it is certainly not a question of present suffering but of expected punishment, yet 
a certain agreement between the present tribulations and the coming judgment of 
wrath is a matter only of a choice of words. 

4° In the suffering which the believer experiences, God’s judgment, carried out by 
Christ, is taken over by the Christians and anticipates the final judgment, says H. 
Schlier in the article #Atis in G. Kittel, Theol. Wart. vol. 3, p. 146. 
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wrath and condemnation, but salvation. It seems to me that the dis- 
tresses in 8 35 #. should be understood in the same way in relation to the 
wrath and condemnation motif which plays such an extraordinary role 
in Romans and which also has basic significance in chapter 8. Or, if we 
would be more precise, the case is such that the angelic powers in v. 38 f. 
are considered to have as their task the execution of what the wrath of 
God demands by causing suffering among the Christians. 

The pattern of thought therefore is as follows: No suffering can 
separate the Christian from salvation in Christ, because the powers 
which send these sufferings in the service of wrath are never able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ who is our Lord — thus there 
can be no condemnation in Christ even for this reason (8 1, 34). Compare 
I Cor 2s where, without knowing what they were doing, the rulers of 
this world caused Christ’s suffering and death — which could be regarded 
as the analogical prototype of the Christian’s suffering — and 5 5 where 
Satan in a particular case may carry out an anticipatory judgment of 
wrath already in this life in order that condemnation should not be final. 
But if the angelic powers in Rom 8 3s ¢. thus appear as the agents of the 
wrath of God, they are really in conformity with the Law, which accord- 
ing to Rom 4 15 will work wrath, and according to II Cor 3 » condemna- 
tion. Consequently, in this instance also we can associate the angelic 
powers with the Law. It is also possible to get a close counterpart to 
Ta OTOLXELA TOU Kdoyou if we remember that the words tYwyua and 
Ba8os (39) have a cosmological, indeed a special astronomical, character.” 
As we see, there are several noteworthy possibilities in the writings of 
Paul which indicate that the counterparts of the elemental spirits of the 
universe are regarded as guardians of the Law. 

We get an interesting parallel also if we study the apocryphal or 
pseudepigraphical literature. I must be content here simply to suggest 
the possibility that star gazing influenced the term “‘watchmen,” and 
that it was also used as a term for good angels in the Enoch literature.” 
In Jub 4 15 #. God’s angels, the watchmen, are said to have descended to 
earth and through Enoch’s intermediation (cf. weoitns in Gal 3 19) to 
have taught mankind justice and righteousness, writing, science, wisdom, 
the signs of the heaven according to the order of the months, the year- 


4t See Lietzmann’s commentary, 2nd edition, pp. 88f. about tYwyua and Babos as 
astronomical technical terms. 

4 “Watchman” as the name of the archangels in Enoch 12 2 f. (also in Greek) and 
20 1 (only Ethiopian); cf. ‘‘the never sleeping’’ in 39 12 f. (paragraph in Rev 4 8), 402, 
61 12, 71 7. Watchmen have the oversight of seasons according to 82 10, over mankind 
according to 1005. They are not identical with the fallen angels in slavery, Enoch 35 2. 
Cf. the cherubim in Ezek 19 12 or vy in Dan 4 10, 14. It is interesting also to read about 
Zwdncapu (o%2v y) in Philo’s Byblios with Eusebius, Prep. ev. 1:10 (P. L. 21, p. 76), 
They possess a plain astral character. 
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weeks of jubilees, the days of the year, months, sabbaths;* all of which 
Enoch recorded in a book. A comparison with Gal 4 10 (jpépas wapa- 
Tnpeiobe Kal unvas kal Katpovs Kai evavtots) is particularly easy to 
make. It is also quite possible that Paul’s opponent in Galatians really 
embraced doctrines similar to those in the Books of Enoch and Jubilees“ 
which have been interpreted by Paul in peiorem partem.‘s 


4. 


The intimate relationship between the Law and the worldly elements 
which we have presented suggests that Paul has placed both Judaism 
and paganism side by side among the elemental spirits, as well as the Law. 
That this is not unreasonable or unprecedented can also be shown. 

On the one hand it is plain that in Paul’s general conception the 
heathen stand under the Law in a certain respect. The expression 
“Gentiles, who have not the Law” in Rom 2 u, and its counterpart in 
Vv. 12, means simply that the heathen have not accepted the law of Moses 
for study and accomplishment, but otherwise they know quite well the 
claim of God’s righteousness as seen in 1 19-21 and 32. They are also able 
to be a Law unto themselves, 2 4 In His creation God has revealed His 
being for all mankind, 1 20. This revelation through the lawbound order 


of the universe is in a certain sense equivalent to the revelation of the 
Law‘? (cf. Ps 104, Sir. 16 26-28, Wisd. Sol. 13 1-9, Ps. Sol. 18 10-12, Enoch 


43 Concerning religious dates in the Apocrypha see R. Marcus, Law in the Apocrypha 
(diss.), 1927, pp. 75 ff. 

“4 Schlier says in the footnote 1, p. 136, that the thought pattern of the counter- 
parts have parallels in the so-called apocryphal literature and can be connected with 
gnostic ideas. Even in the remainder he builds his proposition upon this hypothesis on 
several occasions. Schlier’s conception seems to be much more fruitful than Oepke’s 
adherence to the theory of orthodox Pharisaical counterparts, pp. 128 f. 

45 Paul’s tendency to pull down the meaning of the law which is not spiritually con- 
sidered really corresponds to Philo who otherwise glorifies the law in every way. The 
“aw establishing” and “prohibiting” powers in De fuga et inv. 94 ff. (particularly 99) 
are, e. g., of lower nature than the other powers of God. 

4 W. Mundle, “Zur Auslegung von Rém 2, 13 ff.” in Theol. Blatter Jg. XIII (1934), 
249-256, has violently attacked the theory that Paul implies that the heathen have a 
natural law. P. Blaser, Das Gesetz bei Paulus, 1941, pp. 68 ff., also takes a demurring 
stand on this question and, moreover, engages in it negatively though W. Stapel, 
Der christliche Staatsmann. Eine Theologie des Nationalismus, 1932, brought discussion of 
national laws along side of the revealed law. These questions are not directly concerned 
in the previous question as to whether the law of God was valid in principle for the 
heathen as well. 

47G. Bornkamm, ‘‘Gesetz und Schépfung im Neuen Testament,” (Samml. gemein- 
verst. Vort. u. Schriften aus d. Geb. d. Theol. u. Religionsgesch. nr. 175) 1934, pp. 15 f., 
states also that the heathen recognize the same divine law as the Jews, even though 
in another manner. For Rom 1 20, see A. Fridrichsen, ‘Zur Auslegung von Rém 1, 19 f.” 
in ZNW XVII, (1916), 159-168. 
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2-5, and Test. Napht. 32 .), because the purpose of the whole first 
section of Rom 1 i1s—3 20 is simply to show that the whole world stands 
under the condemnation which is pronounced in the Law (3 9 #.).4 
Damnation under the Law in Gal 3 10 #. must likewise concern all flesh 
since Christ is said to have freed us, i. e., all mankind, in order that the 
blessing of Abraham might be made good for all people (14).49 To be 
td vouov, Gal 45 (cf. 44, 518, Rom 614) means the same as to be 
bw Katapav.s° Thus all mankind is under the Law, according to 
Gal 45. Moreover we may compare Paul’s conception with the Jewish 
tradition of how the Law was offered to all people, etc.5* 

On the other hand, that the Jews, by being subject to the elemental 
spirits of the universe, the counterpart of the Law, are accused in Gal 4 8 
of worshipping Trois diae 2) ovo Oeots is more difficult to compre- 
hend.* In spite of this I believe certain analogies in the writings of Paul 
may be set forth. When interpreters usually consider that the words 
datpovios Kal ob Oem Obovo.v in Cor 10 20 refer to the heathen, they 
do not notice that the phrase concerns the Jews themselves in Deut 
32 1753 whence the phrase is taken; and that logic demands a continuation 
of the admonition Bd\émrere tov "Iopand kata cdpxa in v. 18, which 
seems to hang in the air if the accusation of sacrifice to demons is not 


48 Bornkamm, “Die Offenbarung des Zornes Gottes” in ZNW XXXIV (1935), 
239-262. The universal validity of the law is maintained also by E. Lohmeyer, “‘Grund- 
lagen paulinischer Theologie’”’ (Beitr. 2. hist. Theol., 1), 1929, p. 13, and W. Brandt, 
“Das Gesetz Israels und die Gesetze der Heiden” (Kirche u. Erziehung, 8), 1934, pp. 16 f. 
On the other hand, that Blaser denies every relation between the heathen and the law 
(pp. 72 f.) seems to depend on an overemphasis on Rom 2 12. The heathen acknowledge 
no law, that is true, and they should consequently disappear without the influence of 
the law (cf. 5:141), but for that reason the law is certainly not binding upon them, as 
other selections might infer — observe Eph 2 14 ff. which illuminates the situation on an 
important point. 

49 How the heathen could gain access to the promise just because of “the deliverance 
of the Jews, who accept the divine message, from the curse of the law,” as E. D. Burton 
says in ‘Redemption from the Curse of the Law” in The Amer. Journ. of Theol., XI 
(1907), p. 636, is impossible to understand, but we must hold this if we, like Burton, 
allow the word ‘‘us’’ in Gal 3 13 to allude only to the Jews. This viewpoint, which is 
found in several quarters, runs head on into the difficulty that the other final conclusion 
in v. 14, the synonym to the first, again has the first person plural (cf. 45). Notice that 
everyone who does not obey the commandment is damned according to v. 10. Paul is 
interested chiefly in the Judaizers, and it is really for this reason that he lays the emphasis 
on mas, but this makes it apparent that the heathen are also included. 

5° This is pointed out also by Schlier, p. 90, note 2. 

st Strack and Billerbeck’s commentary, vol. 3, pp. 36 ff. Cf. F. Weber, System der 
altsynagogalen paldstinischen Theologie, 1880, pp. 19 f. and 64 ff. 

5? Oepke says on page 78: “Mit unerhérter Kiithnheit — man denke an das Sch*ma‘ 
als Schibboleth des Juden — stellt Pls den Riickfall in Gesetzlichkeit als Riickfall in 
den Polytheismus, ins Heidentum hin!” 

53 Jesuren is the word in the Hebrew text two verses earlier, "laxw8 in LXX. 
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directed just toward the Jews. The interpretation must take account of 
these important circumstances. I suggest that the section should be 
interpreted as follows: Look on Israel after the flesh — and learn thereby 
to avoid idol worship (v. 14) — because they who eat of the flesh offering 
become koinonoi with the altar. What am I saying now? That Israel 
is performing some sacrifice to idols (ef6wAd@uTov is the complement of 
the predicate)?54 Or that there is some idol? No, but that what they 
sacrifice, ‘‘they sacrifice to demons and not to God” (there is a certain 
difference between idols and demons, 8 4 f.). I do not wish you to become 
koinonoi with demons. So there is some purpose in the mention of Israel 
in v. 1s. Observe also that just previously Israel was condemned for 
idol worship during the wandering in the wilderness, v. 7. If I Cor 10 20 
is understood in this way, there is a certain parallel to Gal 481. Also 
“the god of this world” in II Cor 44 can be regarded as one of the 
“idols” worshipped by the Jewish interpreters of the Law, if we notice 
the connection between the beginning of chapter 4 and the preceding 
chapter (notice the words pndé dodovvres Tov Oyov Tov Oeov in 
42 and xé\vyya in 313 £. and xexadvupévoy in 43). Finally, if the 
opponents which Paul attacks in Phil 3 18 #. are the ones already named 
in 3 2, as appears likely, they are the Judaizers who in v. 19 are said to 
have the belly for their god, which may allude to certain practices of 


fasting.ss Thus there are several possibilities of detecting counterparts 
to the idols in Gal 4 s. 


The Law was certainly a very difficult problem for Paul himself, 
and it is for us also when we read his writings.s© Through this study of 
Gal 4 1-11 I have tried to point out certain aspects of Paul’s view of the 
Law which seem to be worth as much attention as the apostle’s positive 


54 Therefore has here, I believe, the meaning quoddam, ‘‘a kind of,” “‘so to speak’”’; 
cf. dmapxny twa Tay abtov KTiopaTwy in James 1 18 (Blass and Debrunner, 301:1). 

ss W. Michaelis, p. 62, believes that the manner of expression would be too coarse 
if it concerned the law of fasting, but I cannot agree. That it should be a question of 
“‘Véllerei,”” such as Michaelis finds possible seems to me to conflict with Paul’s style of 
expression. 

86In the great dissertation on the law by P. Blaser, “Das Gesetz bei Paulus” 
(Neutestamentl. Abhandl., hrsg. von M. Meinertz, vol. 19:1-2), 1941, the observation 
is not sufficiently directed toward the circumstances we have studied here. R. Liechten- 
han, Evangelium wider Gesetz im N. T., 1940, Chr. Maurer, Die Gesetzeslehre des Paulus 
nach ihrem Ursprung und in ihrer Entfaltung dargelegt, 1941, and L. Burn, Lov og evan- 
gelium i Det nye testamente, 1942, are rather superficial in this regard. On the other hand, 
P. Benoit, in the article mentioned in note 27, has interesting observations in connection 
with the analysis of the relation of the law to death. Among later presentations dealing 
with the law may be mentioned A. R. Vidler, Christ’s Strange Work, 1944; G. Aulen, 
Church, Law, and Society, 1948. 
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estimate of the Law as an expression of the will of God and as a foretoken 
of Christ.s7 Of course we could have devoted more study to Col 2 8-23, 
but it has seemed necessary to confine the statements to material of 
unquestionable origin. At any rate it is rewarding to read Col 2 8-23 
with Gal 4 1-11 before your eyes; the one section complements the other 
in a very interesting way. We should particularly notice the interweaving 
in Colossians of the ideas orotxeta, apxal, ayvyedo., éEovolar and 
vous THs gapKkos on the one side and rapddoo.s avOpmrwv, TEepiToun, 
TO Kal’ hav xecpoypador, d6ypuara etc. on the other. The proposition, 
“if with Christ you have died Ta orotxeia Tov Kdcpuov, TL ws CavTEs 
év kbouw doypuartifecde,”’ v. 20, is also extraordinarily significant. Un- 
fortunately, I can not treat the subject more fully here. Further, if we 
ponder over the problem treated in the preceding section, it becomes 
desirable to seek some explanation of Paul’s contradictory conception of 
the Law.s* This cannot be done here either. Incidentally, it may be 
pointed out, however, that one might find a fruitful comparison here with 
the development of the idea of Satan, the personal accuser, within 
Judaism. 


57 We do not want to deny or diminish the positive side of the law such as this has 
been emphasized by several scholars, i.a. R. Bring in Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift 
‘(Lund), 21, 1945, pp. 26 ff., 168 ff. But it should not be forgotten that the negative 
side has an essential and radical importance also. To show this has been a main object 
of this article. 

58 There is also a good deal of reason in W. Gutbrod’s statement in G. Kittel, Theol. 
Wort. 2. N. T., 4, 1942, p. 1067: ‘‘Das paulinische Nein zum Gesetz entstammt seinem 
Ja zu dem in Jesus Christus Geschehenen, nicht einer rationalen Kritik oder missionari- 
schen Taktik.” 





PAUL’S LIFE AFTER THE CLOSE OF ACTS 


LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


SCARRITT COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


MUST first give an apologia for dragging this old chestnut out of 

the fire. I confess I cannot add much to the meagre evidence we 
possess, but I am concerned, as a beginning student of early Christian 
history, over the variety of conclusions which I find drawn from the 
available data, and especially those conclusions which end Paul’s life 
with the Roman imprisonment of Acts. I propose to review briefly all 
the extant evidence, drawing only such conclusions as seem to be 
warranted by it. 

The account of Paul’s trial at the end of Acts seems to end abruptly, 
without informing the reader of its outcome. Several things, however, 
in the account itself, imply that he was released. The account, so far 
as it goes, certainly indicates that there is no real case against Paul, 
and the author leads the reader to expect Paul’s release. Another 
consideration supports this expectation. Since the author of Acts seems 
to have known the duration of the imprisonment, it certainly seems to 
follow that he knew also of its termination. It has usually been maintained 
that if he knew the outcome of the trial he did not record it, but this 
is really only an assumption. In order to maintain this, more knowledge 
of Roman legal procedure must be discovered. Lake has suggested? 
that perhaps there is a Jegal meaning for Paul’s detention at Rome, 
unhindered, for “two full years” (6ceriay 6SAnv). This description 
might have been as explicit in the first century as ‘“‘served his time” 
is in our own. It would then be as superfluous in the former as it is 
in the latter to say he was released. This is, we must remember, only 
a supposition, but it at least reduces to a supposition also the usually 
accepted notion that Acts leaves the trial unsettled. 

Furthermore, opposite contentions can be met satisfactorily. Some 
argue that if the trial had ended in Paul’s favor, the author of Acts 
would surely have related the acquittal as the climax of his rather 
conspicuous attempt to show that Roman authorities were not hostile 
to Christianity. Therefore, they conclude, Paul was not acquitted but 
executed, and the execution, contradicting the author’s purpose, was 
suppressed. One fault here, the assumption that the author of Acts 


* Foakes Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity (London; Macmillan, 
1933), v, 330. 
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does not mention the outcome, has already been discussed. Another, 
and more serious, lies in the assumption that there are only two possible 
outcomes — acquittal or execution. Two others, to my way of thinking, 
are equally possible, and in the light of all the rest of the evidence, 
either of them is much more likely. Lake, Ramsay, and Cadbury? have 
demonstrated the plausibility of the trial ending by default, a proposal, 
incidentally to be found earlier in Roman Catholic accounts. That is, 
the Jews failed to appear and make their charge against Paul, who 
waited two full years (the legal requirement?) for the charge to be 
pressed. The author of Acts could find nothing in this kind of release 
to further his aim, so, instead of relating more specifically what was 
probably common knowledge, he was contented with stressing the 
freedom allowed Paul during the “‘two full years.”” Another possibility 
has not, so far as I am aware, received any attention. Paul may have 
been tried and exiled. The only authority for this is Clement of Rome, 
who states that Paul suffered seven imprisonments, was exiled 
(puvyadevbeis), and stoned (5:6). I take it for granted that much 
happened to Paul that is not recorded in Acts or mentioned in the 
Pauline letters, but the reference to Paul’s exile is not so easy to account 
for. I doubt very seriously that an exile can be placed in Paul’s career 
before his journey to Rome. That such a conclusion did not further 
the purposes of the author of Acts might satisfactorily account for its 
suppression. 

It is also argued that the author of Acts informs the readers of 
Paul’s death at the end of the trial, by putting into Paul’s mouth a 
final farewell to the Ephesian Christians (Acts 20 25, 3s). I do not find 
it a very explicit account of his death, however, and fail to see why, 
if the author wished to convey this information, he would neglect even 
to mention it in its proper place. The Ephesian farewell may, it is 
true, mean that Paul never returned to Ephesus, but does it follow 
that Paul was therefore executed at the end of the Roman trial of 
Acts? 

Another contention, I feel, scarcely deserves consideration. Enslin 
has suggested that the condemnation of Paul was suppressed because 
the author of Acts was unwilling “to chronicle the deaths of Peter, 
and especially of Paul, without any corresponding story of their sub- 
sequent resurrection triumph.’ Here I would apply Bishop Lightfoot’s 
comment that for some theories “the bare statement is often the best 
refutation.’’4 

The inferences about the outcome of the trial that come from the 


2 Tbid., 326 ff. 
3 Christian Beginnings (N. Y.: Harper and Bros., 1938), 422. 
4 Saint Paul's Epistle to the Philippians (London: Macmillan, 1879), 171. 
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letters of Paul, while more important as being from primary sources, 
are, nevertheless, much more difficult to utilize. The preliminary 
questions of authenticity, date, and place of origin must be solved 
first, and, unfortunately, there is no general agreement that these 
matters are settled. We must, therefore, proceed with extreme caution, 
and deal again with probabilities rather than positive textual evidence. 

Philippians and Philemon seem to have been written from prison 
(Phil 1 13, 14, 17; 2 17, 23; Philemon 1, 9, 10, 13), and in these letters Paul 
seems to be expecting release (Phil 1 19, 25-27; 2 24; Philemon 22). I 
find a majority of critics agreed on this, and a smaller majority date 
these letters in Paul’s Roman imprisonment rather than an earlier 
hypothetical Ephesian imprisonment. The probabilities here, therefore, 
are in favor of Paul’s expectation of release from the Roman imprisonment 
of Acts. 

I have recently propsed that II Cor 10-13 belongs to the period 
in Paul’s life following his release from the Roman prison.’ I have 
suggested that some heretofore neglected evidence makes it very difficult 
to fit these chapters into Paul’s life any earlier. If so, Paul’s release 
must be inferred, for Paul is at liberty and this letter is a prelude to 
a visit to Corinth (12 14, 21; 131). Here, however, the probability that 
it is relevant evidence is yet to be determined. 

The Pastoral Epistles seem to me to bear also on our subject. I 
frankly do not understand the reasons for Cadbury’s statement that 
“even as spurious or mixed concoctions” the Pastorals “are no real 
evidence for even a tradition of release.’’® It is true that the Pastorals 
do not say anything at all about Paul’s release, but they do relate 
nicidents in Paul’s career that cannot be easily fitted into his earlier 
life, and they do reflect a Roman imprisonment for Paul that differs 
markedly from that recorded in Acts. Even if all this be entirely 
fictitious, it does seem imperative, in order to account for the very 
survival of these letters, to conclude that there was, at the very least, 
a tradition of Paul’s release and subsequent activity. And if they 
come from the turn of the first century, as most modern scholars now 
maintain, such a tradition is probably, in point of time, within two 
or three decades of the appearance of Acts. How much stronger this 
evidence becomes when genuine Pauline fragments, and further, the 
very authenticity of the Pastorals, are defended! 

On leaving the material in the New Testament and turning to 
extra-canonical literature, I wish first to point out that in beginning 
with Clement of Rome we are in the same generation as Acts and the 
Pastorals. I approach Clement’s witness with some hesitation. It is 


5 Journal of Biblical Literature, LX VIII (1949), 341 ff. 
6 Foakes Jackson and Lake, op. cit., v, 336. 
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disturbing, and sometimes amusing, to note the different ways his 
reference to Paul has been bandied about. I am referring, of course, 
to the fifth chapter of his letter to the Corinthians. This letter was 
called forth by certain troubles in the Corinthian Church, and in the 
portion relevant to the present discussion the writer is expounding 
to the readers the evils of jealousy. After citing examples from the 
OT, he turns to the “noble examples of our own generation” (Tis 
yeveds HuGv Ta yevvaia bmodeiypata). Briefly mentioning Peter, 
he turns to Paul as his chief example, and notes him as having suffered 
seven imprisonments, exile, and stoning, as having been active both 
in the East and in the West, “having taught righteousness to the whole 
world, even having gone to the bounds of the West” (dtxaroovvny 
dvdakas SAov Tov Kdopyov Kai émi Td Tépua Tis Sboews EdOwdr), 
and as having “testified before the rulers’’ (uaptupnoas émi Tav 
jyoupévwv), and so passed into the next life. The main dispute here 
revolves around the meaning of Clement’s reference to Paul ‘“‘having 
gone (or come) to the bounds of the West.” 

The scientific word-study required here is, so far as I am aware, 
lacking, but a few steps have been taken in that direction. Stillingfleet, 
in the seventeenth century, noted that Theodoret (Hist. Religios. 26) 
refers to the inhabitants of Spain, Gaul, and Britain as ‘“‘those who 
dwell in the bounds of the West,’’ and that Herodotus and the ancient 
Greek geographers in general call the Celts “the Western Nation.”’7 
Lightfoot cites additional data.’ Strabo’s usage seems to indicate that 
the phrase in Clement should be interpreted to mean territory west of 
Rome, although Lightfoot notes that Philostratus, on one occasion, 
seems to indicate otherwise. Von Soden? adds that Ignatius once uses 
“‘west’’ where he means “‘Rome’”’ (Rom 2 2), but this does not contribute 
much to an understanding of Clement’s “‘bounds of the West.” Johannes 
Weiss, without giving specific references, adds that the Pillars of Hercules 
were commonly considered then to be the Western limits of the world.?° 
It is thus apparent that such beginnings as have been made toward 
a scientific word-study tend to support the view that Clement understood 
Paul to have been active in what we now think of as the Western part 
of the Empire. 

The position of the writer in Rome makes it even more difficult to 
interpret this phrase as meaning Rome itself. Moffatt, even, who denied 
Paul’s release, admits that ‘‘to a Roman 70 répyua tis dicews would 


1 Origenes Brittannicae, (London, 1685), 38. 

8 S. Clement of Rome (London: Macmillan, 1869), 49-50. 

9 Encyclopedia Biblica, 816. 

1° The History of Primitive Christianity (N. Y.: Wilson-Erickson, 1937), i, 390. 
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probably denote the Western Mediterranean.’’** Rome, when Clement 
wrote, was the hub, rather than the edge of the Empire. 

Moffatt’s understanding of Clement’s reference, since it directly 
contradicts my own, will bear closer examination. In the Encyclopedia 
Biblica (5088) he asserts that Clement, although a Roman, was writing 
“from the standpoint of his Eastern readers who would naturally take 
‘the limit of the west’ ....as the Imperial capital,” and then cites in 
support the identification of “‘west” with ‘‘Rome”’ in the one Ignatian 
reference already mentioned, and says further that Clement “‘incidentally 
clinches the proof by adding that the Neronic martyrs of 64 were 
‘gathered unto Paul and Peter,’ implying that the latter had already 
died.” Here, I fear, Moffatt has led many astray. Demonstrating that 
Rome is meant where Ignatius once uses “west” really has no bearing 
on the meaning of “the bounds of the West,” as I have already pointed 
out. This point is simply irrelevant. The same cannot be said for the 
second ‘‘proof” of Moffatt. I refer to his assertion that Clement adds 
“that the Neronic Martyrs of 64 were ‘gathered unto Paul and Peter’.” 
I have searched Clement’s letter from beginning to end for this addition, 
for Moffatt gives no reference, and it is not to be found. The next 
chapter, however, opens as follows: 


J nn 2 : ’ 

Tovrots Tos avipacw dciws moX- 
Tevoapevors auvnfpoicin odd mAjOos 
ta an v Lad , 
éxXext@v olriwes moAXats aixiats xai 
Bacdvors dia fHros mabdvtes irrd- 
bevypua KaANoTOV &yévovTo év Huiv. 


To these men of holy lives was gathered 
a great multitude of chosen persons, who 
having suffered amid many indignities 
and tortures because of jealousy, became 
an excellent example among us. 


Moffatt may be assuming that Clement is here referring to the Neronic 
martyrs of 64, although it is only an assumption of Moffatt rather than 
a statement of Clement, but he misquotes with the phrase ‘gathered 
unto Paul and Peter.’ It simply isn’t there. Under careful analysis, 
therefore, Moffatt’s proof disappears. 

In his Introduction, however, Moffatt brings up a more serious con- 
sideration.” Contending that the phrase in question is closely connected 
with the one immediately following, about Paul having testified before 
the rulers, rather than the one immediately preceding, about Paul 
having preached righteousness to all the world, he thus says that it was 
at “the bounds of the West” that Paul testified before the rulers, hence 
Rome was intended by Clement. On this point, however, grammar is 
neutral, and the argument is reduced to a matter of preference. 

A few scholars would render 76 répyua in the sense of “ultimate,” 


% Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (N. Y.: Scribner's, 3rd ed., 
1918), 417. 
13 Loc. cit. 
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and thus make the phrase refer to Rome (or the Emperor) as the Capital 
or Sovereign of the West. I doubt that the word-study needed would 
substantiate this rendering, and note in passing that the accessible 
English versions all prefer the sense of ‘‘limit’’ or ‘“‘boundary.” 

One final note on Clement. The value of the whole reference has 
sometimes been discounted as a “‘rhetorical flourish.” This is a favorite 
phrase of Harnack. I would like to point out that its rhetorical nature 
may attest the historical value of the reference rather than its uselessness. 
Johannes Weiss comments that we may have here evidence for a tradition 
“already ...so firmly fixed that the author only needed to touch upon 
it in rhetorical allusions in order to be understood at Corinth as well.’ 

I conclude, then, that Clement indicates that Paul was active in 
some part of Western Europe, and from what we know of his life prior 
to his journey to Rome, any such additional activity requires the assump- 
tion of his release from the Roman imprisonment of Acts. 

Ignatius of Antioch makes a passing reference that may be relevant 
(Rom. 4 3). 


obx ws Ilérpos xai TladAos dtatac- I do not order you as did Peter and Paul; 
couar dpiv. éxelvo. ambctodo., éyw they were Apostles, I am a convict; they 
KaTaxptitos’ éxeivor édelMepor, ey Sé were free, I am even until now a slave. 
méxpe viv dovdos. GAN’ édy 7dOw, But if I suffer I shall be Jesus Christ’s 
amedebbepos yevnoouat “Incod Xpicrov freedman, and in him I shall rise free. 
kal dvaotnoopat év ait@ édeiOepos. 


From this statement alone, it seems justifiable to conclude that Ignatius 
was literally a slave, and that he is referring to Peter and Paul as free- 
men, rather than saying Paul was at liberty in Rome. The rest of the 
Ignatian evidence, however, does not support the notion that he was a 
slave, so I believe it has found little acceptance. If Ignatius was not, 
in reality, a slave, but was here referring to his being in the custody of 
the Romans, then we have here a reference to Paul at liberty in Rome. 
The choice seems clear and definite, but I am unwilling, without a full 
investigation of the status of Ignatius, to make a decision. In any case, 
let me note again, the evidence either favors Paul’s release, or is 
irrelevant. 

In leaving the Apostolic fathers, investigation begins to enter a 
less reliable and less trustworthy area. I do not propose to discuss in 
detail the references of later Christian literature, for most of them are 
merely repetitions rather than additional witnesses. I shall, however, 
briefly summarize the earlier ones. 

Both the Pre-catholic Acts of Peter and the Catholic Acts of Peter 
and Paul, from the late second century according to most scholars, refer 
to Paul’s release, a missionary journey to Spain, and his death under 


13 J. Weiss, op. cit., i, 391. 
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Nero. The Muratorian fragment refers briefly to Paul’s journey to Spain. 
Irenaeus, Dionysius of Corinth and Tertullian all refer to the joint 
martyrdom of Peter and Paul in Rome. Caius of Rome, about 200, 
declares to the Montanist Proclus that he can point out the “trophies” 
of Peter and Paul in the Vatican and on the Via Ostia. Eusebius of 
Caesarea states :" 


Tradition has it that after defending himself the Apostle was again sent on the 
ministry of preaching, and coming a second time to the same city, suffered martyr- 
dom under Nero. 


and again :*5 


It is related in his (Nero’s) time Paul was beheaded in Rome itself, and that 
Peter was likewise crucified, and the title of ‘Peter and Paul,’ which is still given 
to the cemeteries there, confirms the story. 


Subsequent references® add nothing, and so can be safely ignored. 

The evidence is now all in. From Paul’s expectation of release, the 
indication of Acts itself, early tradition reflected by the Pastorals, the 
witness of Clement and perhaps Ignatius, the probability of Paul’s 
release and subsequent activity seems to be established. Later traditions 
both substantiate what earlier evidence has led us to expect, and add 
to this an account of Paul’s martyrdom. 

I realize the force of the argument that the references to Paul’s 
Spanish journey may be only inferences from his intention expressed in 
Rom 15 28, but it has been generally neglected that this applies only to 
the trip to Spain and not at all to the question of his release and sub- 
sequent activity. The trip to Spain may be only an early conjecture 
rather than a tradition, but the tradition of his release is what makes 
the conjecture possible. The two are by no means inseparable items of 
Pauline biography, standing or falling together. Moffatt, here again, 
has led many astray by his failure to make this distinction. 

The part that concerns me, and is the stimulus behind this presen- 
tation, is the variety of conclusions I find in the current studies of Paul. 
Moffatt’s Introduction baldly declares that ‘‘as a matter of fact, Paul was 
not released”’ (p. 313). But zs it a matter of fact? or even of probability? 


™%4 Ecclesiastical History, ii, 22. 

8 [bid., 25. 

%6 T shall, for convenience, list here both the foregoing and subsequent references. 
The Muratorian Fragment is most easily read in Westcott’s On the Canon of the New 
Testament (pp. 466 ff. in the 2nd edition, Appendix C). Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., iii, 3. 
Dionysius of Corinth and Caius of Rome are both preserved only by Eusebius (E. H., 
ii, 25). Tertullian, Scorp. 15; Praescript Abd. Haer., 36; Apol., 5. Lactantius, De 
Morte Persecutorum, 2. Athanasius, Ad Dracont., 4. Epiphanius, Adv. Haer., xxvii, 6. 
Jerome, Hieron. Catal. Script.; In Is., ii, 10. Chrysostom, On 2 Timothy (iv., 20); 
Hom. x, 3. Orosius, Hist., vii, 7. Martyrology of Baronius, under March 14. Acta 
Sanctorum, under June 29. 
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More recent scholarship, perhaps intimidated by Moffatt, has tended to 
remain agnostic on the subject, simply stating that we do not have 
sufficient evidence to make a decision. This position is commendable 
if it stems from a very conservative attitude toward historical evidence, 
requiring specific and contemporary witness before risking even a 
probable conclusion. But such does not seem to be the case, for these 
same scholars endorse readily many conclusions that rest on much 
scantier historical evidence. The very death of Paul is an excellent 
example. Craig, here, is representative of most others when he states 
“Our only certainty is that Paul was beheaded under Nero. That 
unanimous tradition we cannot set aside.’’'*?7 The evidence for Paul’s 
martyrdom under Nero, let me repeat, is not nearly as early nor as 
reliable as that for his release from the imprisonment of Acts, nor is it 
any more unanimous. It does not appear at all until Clement’s vague 
phrase ‘‘testified before the rulers,” and is first explicitly mentioned 
more than a century after Paul’s death. I am pleading for more consist- 
ency in historical reconstruction, and in particular for a re-consideration 
of Paul’s life after the close of Acts. 

My conclusions, then, are as follows. None of the evidence noted, 
taken by itself, is sufficient to establish anything about Paul’s life after 
the close of Acts. All of it, however, points in the same direction, and 
“in union there is strength.”’ It seems to me that there is a good case 
for Paul’s release from the imprisonment of Acts, and a strong probability 
that he labored a few years longer. Just where, does not appear. Spain 
as one scene of his activity is not attested very early nor very well, and 
comes under suspicion as possibly based on nothing more substantial 
than Paul’s expressed purpose of going there. The Imprisonment letters 
and the Pastorals favor the probability that he returned to the East, 
but the solution here is not apparent. That he died by decapitation in 
Rome, and under Nero, may also be accepted as probable, but on less 
authority than some seem to think. Beyond this is does not seem safe 
to go, but I see, at the present time, no good reason for not going this far. 


11C. T. Craig, The Beginning of Christianity (N. Y.: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943), 
265. 





EPHESIANS AND THE FIRST EDITION 
OF PAUL 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


N A recent article in this journal it was boldly stated' that there 

was no evidence of the existence at any time of a Pauline corpus... 
in which Ephesians occupied first place as an introduction to the other 
letters, which followed in the order of decreasing length. The writer 
showed no awareness of any problem presented by Ephesians, but 
intimated that the identification of Ephesians with the Letter from 
Laodicea (Col 4 16) was obvious. To me it seems much more obvious 
that that letter is Philemon; the mere references to Archippus in both 
Colossians and Philemon make it fairly plain. 

Let us in our search for the desired evidence turn to the first century, 
and see if it has not something to say on the main question. The 
position of the so-called Ephesians in the original corpus, the first 
edition of Paul, must depend upon its own character, as an introduction 
to the collected letters; what is its own evidence on the subject? 

It is now well-known that the three oldest manuscripts of Paul’s 
letters do not, in the first hand, have the name of Ephesus or any other 
place in the address, leaving it a general letter to all Greek Christians. 
This is certainly evidence of the first order. This entirely agrees with 
the character of the letter itself, which nowhere suggests any specific 
location for those addressed, nor any immediate local church problem 
to be solved, such as all the genuine letters so unmistakably do. It is 
evident that this absence of time- and place-notices is intentional, 
since the letter is for all the Greek churches. . 

A minute comparison of Ephesians, line by line and phrase by phrase, 
with the other nine letters shows unmistakably that it has made use 
of every one of them, a most important finding as to its own evidence 
to its origin. But more remarkable still,—the nine letters supply 
virtually all that it contains, except for a line or two here and there 
from the Septuagint or the Acts of the Apostles. This shows unmis- 
takably that it is not the work of Paul; he could not possibly have 
held himself so completely to what the nine letters that were destined 
to come down to us contain. This finding is so important that it tran- 


t Charles H. Buck, Jr., ‘The Early Order of the Pauline Corpus,” JBL, LXVIII 
(1949), 351-357. 
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scends all the other numerous arguments against the authenticity of 
Ephesians; for it simply disproves it, as few historico-literary positions 
can be disproved. That is why we went so far some years ago as to 
print a conspectus or synopsis of the text of Ephesians side by side 
with its source materials in the other nine letters. I cannot believe 
that our critic has made such an exhaustive comparison for himself, 
of even that he has scrutinized ours. 

The question now arises, Why should any later follower of Paul 
write such a letter? The problem is complicated by the startling fact 
that Ephesians was plainly associated with the nine letters of Paul, 
from their very first collected appearance, just after the publication 
of Luke-Acts, but before the issuance of the Revelation of John. For 
it is used side by side with Romans and Corinthians by Clement of 
Rome in his letter to the Corinthians, A. D. 95, in contrast with 
Luke-Acts, which had been published about A. D. 90, and shows no 
acquaintance at all with Paul’s letters. 

This presses things very close together; Ephesians is based upon 
the other nine, and shows use of every one of them, but it made its 
published appearance simultaneously with them. We must conclude 
that it was written by someone who had access to all the other letters 
before they were published. He must therefore have been either the 
discoverer and collector of the letters, or in close cooperation with him. 
It must be remembered that while the ten letters are unknown to 
Luke in the writing of Acts, Acts is known to the writer of Ephesians, 
in fact it may have enabled him to find the letters in the collection 
which are addressed to churches mentioned in Acts — Rome, Galatia, 
Thessalonica, Philippi, and Corinth, if as is very probable, the man 
who collected the letters was an Asian Christian already familiar with 
the Colossian and Laodicean letters, —the latter being presumably 
Philemon. It must not be forgotten that the Acts would have guided 
a searcher for Pauline letters to those places, but not to Colossae or 
Laodicea. 

The picture then is this: An Asian Christian, possessed of Colossians 
and Laodiceans, and familiar with them, reads the new two-volume 
work of Luke, and learns of a number of other churches founded by 
Paul. It occurs to him that perhaps they too have letters from his 
hand! What a treasure, if they have! He will write, or go, and find 
out. The first collection is the result. Stirred by Luke’s example in 
publication, he prepares to publish the whole collection. But Luke’s 
book was addressed to the new generation; these letters deal with 
situations, problems and people long past. The new public has to be 
awakened to their enduring religious values. An introduction to them 
must be provided, showing some of the tremendous, lasting values they 
possess. 
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So the first man who ever read the letters of Paul writes in his 
name a generalized Pauline letter, to interest Christians of the nineties 
in these old letters, of the fifties and early sixties. This is why the 
letter is so full of the other letters; it is meant to be. This is why it is 
altogether general. And this is why it points them on to the reading 
of Paul’s letters, which followed! 3 3, 4. — Words so obscure, if otherwise 
approached, that King James reduces them to a parenthesis! On the 
contrary, they offer the key to the letter, which must therefore have 
stood at the beginning of the collection! 

Our critic declares that there is no evidence for our position. But 
here is the evidence of Ephesians itself, directing the readers to go and 
read what Paul has himself, by revelation, previously written. No 
more natural and reasonable explanation of this text has been offered. 

Yet another bit of evidence, also from the first century, can be 
adduced. I can never forget motoring through Kansas years ago, when 
this weighty problem of Ephesians was absorbing my mind — we had 
been debating it all the way west — and it occurred to me, Is there 
no other body of ancient letters, introduced by a general letter to all 
the recipients? How about the corpus of letters in the Revelation? 
Of course it was written as a corpus, and all the seven letters were 
sent to each of the seven churches. Did they have a general prefatory 
letter, addressed to all seven? I confess, I could not at the moment 
recall. But the instant I reached the hotel, and registered my party, 
I found my room and raced across it to the bureau, to find the Gideon 
Bible, and ask the Book of Revelation a question that had perhaps 
never been asked it before, — and you know what I found! Yes, a 
letter to all seven of the churches of Asia opens the corpus of letters 
in Revelation, and occupies chapter 1: 

“John to the seven churches in Asia, blessing and peace to you” — 
xapis duty kai eipnvn — Paul’s own characteristic epistolary formula! 
John has seen the letters of Paul, the newest Christian book of the hour. 
I think it suggested to him beginning his apocalypse with a short corpus 
of letters, to seven churches (just the number in the Pauline corpus!) 
and — what I most wanted to know — introduced by a general letter 
to all seven! I seemed to have heard a voice from the first century, 
from the first known reader of the published collection, John of Ephesus. 
If he followed that example of (1) a letter-collection, (2) in its unique 
salutation, and (3) in its address to seven churches, did he not probably 
also follow it (4) in its use of an introductory letter to all seven? Paul 
too, he must have seen, had written ‘‘by revelation,” Eph 3 3.— And 
here we have just such a letter, and so addressed, right in the Pauline 
corpus! — 

There is therefore evidence, both massive (a whole corpus of letters 
to churches, used to preface an apocalypse — an unheard-of thing!) 
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and minute (the distinctive Pauline letter-salutation, exactly repro- 
duced) — notwithstanding our critic’s closing paragraph; and evidence 
from the first century, which definitely encourages the belief that what 
we know as Ephesians was written in the early nineties, probably by 
the man who collected the scattered letters of Paul, to introduce those 
letters addressed to seven churches, to Greek Christians everywhere. 
Viewed as introduction, it takes on fuller meaning; in fact, we come to 
perceive, the letter itself points to the letters of Paul (3 3, 4) as though 
they followed, and invites its readers to read them. This would be a 
strange thing to see in the middle, or at the end of the collection. 

In the second place, its own general character, and constant use of 
the materials of the nine letters, can only mean that it was meant as 
an introduction to them. 

And anyway, where would you put such a letter, in publishing a 
collection of Paul, a general letter addressed to Greek Christians every- 
where? At the end? In the middle? No, of course not; at the beginning, 
as 3 3, 4, plainly indicate, and as John of Ephesus clearly shows. 

Or will our critic conclude that the seven-fold letter corpus, plus 
introduction, in the Revelation, with its strictly Pauline epistolary 
formula, had nothing whatever to do with the seven-fold Pauline letter 
corpus, plus introduction, which made its appearance in the same quin- 
quennium, and agree with Harnack that this staggering coincidence 
was all mere chance? 

Are not these items evidence? I think so, and from the first century. 
It is futile to deny them. And it would simply leave Ephesians an 
unsolved riddle, for there is abundant evidence in Ephesians itself that 
it is not the work of Paul, as almost any competent introduction will 
show. In particular, the fact that it shows the use of all nine of the 
genuine letters, and that except for scattered lines from the Acts and 
from the LXX, they supply practically everything it contains. How 
could Paul possibly have confined himself to these nine, that alone of 
all he wrote were to survive? This is a problem that must be faced by 
those who still insist on the Pauline authorship, if serious results as 
to the origin of Ephesians are to be reached. 

At this point Dr. John Knox came forward with a very acute 
corroboration, drawn from Marcion’s list of Paul’s letters, as reported 
in Tertullian. It began with Galatians, but aside from that was arranged 
as Harnack had pointed out in the order of diminishing length, except for 
Ephesians. But Dr. Knox saw that if Ephesians headed the list, instead 
of Galatians, and Galatians took its place, between Thessalonians and 
Colossians, the order, after Ephesians, became entirely that of dimin- 
ishing length. It seemed a wholly natural inference that Marcion, 
from his devotion to Galatians, had transposed Galatians, number five, 
with Ephesians (which he called Laodiceans) number one, and that he 
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was thus an indirect witness to the original placing of Ephesians in 
the position of introduction. This is of course of great interest and 
importance as a wholly incidental and unintentional piece of corrob- 
oration, through external evidence, of a position primarily based on the 
internal evidence Ephesians bears to itself. 

It would seem to me that the primitive edition was headed (as still 
in ancient manuscripts) ‘‘Epistles of Paul.’’ This was followed immedi- 
ately by the general letter, known to us as Ephesians, but without 
title. Then followed Corinthians, Romans, Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Colossians, Philippians, Laodiceans, — which we know as Philemon, 
though it is addressed to a church. Marcion put Galatians first, in 
place of the general letter, and put it in what had been the position of 
Galatians, giving it the name Laodiceans, and naming ‘“‘Laodiceans” 
Philemon, from the leading part of its address. This gave him seven 
churches, always a feature of the Pauline corpus, from the beginning! 

That Marcion’s order does not reappear in subsequent orthodox 
(non-schismatic) lists, such as those of Victor of Rome (the Muratorian), 
Tertullian and Origen, a fact which our critic finds so significant, can 
occasion no surprise to those who know how deeply Marcion was 
abhorred by the holders of standard Christianity. Marcion had done 
Paul so much harm by adopting his letters as scripture to be read in 
church, that Justin Martyr in his extant writings never mentions Paul, 
though he shows acquaintance with some of his letters. If Justin could 
so thoroughly neglect Paul, because Marcion had so eagerly adopted 
him, what are we to expect to have been the fate of Marcion’s order of 
the Pauline letters? Why of course, every orthodox Christian writer 
would follow any order but Marcion’s! This is the perfectly natural 
historical explanation of the disappearance of Marcion’s order. Think 
what became of his book, the Antitheses, only one sentence of which 
has ever been found. And let us not forget how many leading Christian 
writers of the latter part of that century seem to have written books 
Against Marcion, and so entitled — Justin, Theophilus, Irenaeus (prob- 
ably), Philip of Gortyna, Modestus, Rhodo, and above all Tertullian, 
all within little more than half a century. 

The nine genuine letters themselves, be it remembered, were not 
accepted as scripture in the ancient church until they were supplemented 
by the three pastoral epistles, which expressly absolved Paul from any 
taint of Gnosticism or Marcionism. Our critic is strangely silent about 
this, though he does reluctantly allude in a parenthesis to the presence 
of the Pastorals in the Muratorian list. That Tertullian and Origen 
also accepted the Pastorals he does not intimate; they are not reflected 
in his list of their Pauline orders. Evidently their bearing on Marcionism 
has escaped him. Yet the last lines of I Timothy expressly warn against 
the Antitheses — Contradictions, — the name of Marcion’s only book; 
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and against “what they falsely call knowledge,” tis Wevdwripou 
yvaoews — the exact name of Gnosticism, as Christians viewed it. 
Irenaeus called his great polemic work ‘‘a Refutation of Knowledge 
falsely so-called,”’ that is, of Gnosticism. Marcion was not of course 
properly speaking a Gnostic. 

Our critic assumes that Marcion was limited to the roll form in 
promoting his edition of Paul’s letters. But while it is probable that 
in the last decade of the first century, when Paul’s letters were first 
collected and published, the roll form of book-manufacture was em- 
ployed, by the time of Marcion, half a century later, this was not the 
case. For the oldest piece of New Testament that has yet been found, 
the Rylands fragment of the Gospel of John, written probably in the 
forties of the second century — the very period of Marcion — is from 
a leaf-book! Indeed of mere than sixty New Testament papyri that 
have been listed, hardly a single one can positively be described as 
from a scroll. And a moment’s reflection will show how difficult it 
would have been to issue the fourfold gospel collection in the order 
Matt. Mark Luke John, if they were not united in codex form. As 
four scrolls, each possessor could arrange them in any order he liked. 
This momentous publication took place about A. D. 120, well before 
the time of Marcion’s’ principal activity. Moreover Marcion was an 
enterprising business man and would see at once the advantages of the 
codex form for his edition. Our critic’s elaborate argument about the 
limitation imposed by the scroll form upon Marcion is quite beside the 
mark. Ironically enough the evidence as to the prevalence of the codex 
among New Testament papyri is presented in the very next paper after 
that of our critic, in Part IV of Vol. LXVIII of this journal, pp. 359-70. 

Our critic makes light of the idea that the primitive arrangement 
of the Pauline corpus was presumably an order of diminishing length, 
though Marcion’s order is evidently such an arrangement, with one 
easily explicable alteration; and he shrinks from the admission that the 
Michigan-Chester Beatty codex of Paul follows the same principal of 
arrangement, (with the intrusion of Hebrews), declaring it ‘‘not a survival 
of the primitive orders but a new development which became possible 
only when the codex supplanted the roll.” But as we have seen from 
the Rylands fragment of John, that development had taken place by 
Marcion’s time. The adoption of the codex came about, not, as our 
critic says, ‘not long before the beginning of the third century,” but in 
the first quarter of the second, as the publication of the four gospels 
in a certain order, Matt. to John, about A. D. 120, clearly shows. Good 
palaeographers date the Rylands codex fragment in the time of Hadrian; 
Sir Frederick Kenyon, a very conservative palaeographer, dates it ‘‘early 
second century.” This is a basic flaw in our critic’s argument; he 
misdates the Christian adoption of the codex. 
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Following the same mistaken estimate, he dates the use of stichoi 
in measuring the length of Christian prose, notably Paul, much too late. 
The use of the stichos in measuring prose is found as early as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, late in the first century before Christ. Christians of 
course must have begun to use it when they began to publish books, 
probably about A. D. 70. That it would have to wait until they took 
up the codex book-form, early in the second century is improbable; 
Dionysius did not have to wait for the emergence of the codex to speak 
of it. 

The plain truth is, the Rylands John papyrus, published in 1935, 
is simply fatal to our critic’s whole argument. It shows that by Marcion’s 
time, the 140’s, Christian publishers were using the codex or leaf book. 
This valuable evidence did not come out until our studies were completed, 
and published, and its reinforcement of our main position is all the more 
striking. But for my part, I find the success of the fourfold gospel 
publication in fixing an order for the gospels clear proof that from the 
first the fourfold gospel must have taken the form of a codex. 

Is it not clear that our critic’s strictures, set forth in my opening 
sentence above, are inadequately based, and leave the evidence for the 
main positions we have offered to learning not only unshaken but 
reinforced? 








IZOWTXOZ, PHIL 220 
PANAYOTIS CHRISTOU 


THESSALONIKE, GREECE 


HE adjective iodyvxos, though rare, occurs in classical, early 

Christian and late Byzantine writings. From the passages we have 

been able to find we may conclude that this word has three meanings." 

a. In two passages lodyvxos means “one having like mind or beliefs.” 
Dionysius of Alexandria, To Basilides, 4. 


Tatra od per Tipav huas, ob yap ayvomv, ayarnré, Ta Th- 
CuATA hulvy mpoonyayes, Sudppovas judas, Gorep ovv éopév, kal 
icopixous éavTov rapackevatwv.? 

Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., VIII, 6 ZT. 


Ob yap addorpiots ticiv 005’ addo—tAOLS ExOpois Kal aypious 
TmapédwKev Huas, adr’ dSuodidrors avOpwrors Kai igopixors Kal 
yvworois kal wadaxwrépors.3 


b. In Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1471, isdyvxos means “having equal 


” 66 


power,” “‘equivalent,’’4 as the context, and especially the words xp&ros 
and kparuvets, suggest. 


Aaipov, ds éurritrvers S@pacr Supvi- 
ovot Tavradidacov, 

Kpatos T’icdWuxov ex yuvark@v 
Kapdvodnxrov éuol Kparivers.s 


The word literally denotes an equality of soul, but the sense of equality can easily 
change to that of likeness or identity. In the Hellenistic period ico— sometimes became 
synonymous with 6uo- in compound words. The noun icouxia occurs in John Chrysos- 
tom (Ilepi Ipadrnros, 6, 752, 12) with the meaning of tranquillity, meekness. 

2 “You presented these questions to us, beloved one, not because you were ignorant 
of the subjects, but because you wished to honor us and make us of one mind and soul 
with yourself, as indeed we are.” Cf. C. L. Feltoe, The Letters and Other Remains of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, (Cambridge, 1904), p. 105. 

3 “Because He surrendered us not to strangers nor to foreign and wild enemies, but 
to men of the same race and with the same beliefs, familiar and gentle.” 

4 The word ~uvx7) has sometimes the meaning of strength, courage. Cf. Xenophon, 
Cyrop., 6, 2, 33, “6 Trav AOYXNY aKkovav Kai THY Wuxi Tapaxovar,” and comp. the 
adjective é\vyéyuxos. In modern Greek the word maintains this meaning more 
emphatically. Comp. the expressions “abrés 6 &vOpwmos éxer Yuxyv” (this man has 
courage), “‘érrawuxos” (undefeatable), “uxwpuévos’” (courageous). 

5 “Oh curse, how hast thou fallen on either branch 

of Tantalus’ house, 
293 
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The following passages show the development of another meaning of 
the word. 
Ps 54 14 (LXX). 


Ld 6é GvOpwre icdvxe, Hyeuwy pou Kal yvworTé pov, 
ds éxi 76 abtd EyAdKavas po ébéouara, 
év T@ olkw Tov Deov érropedOnuev év dpuovoig. 

Anna Comnena, Alexias, XIII, 4. 
Tovrovs yeraxadeodpevos BovdAnv éfnre, dTws Ta KaTa 
Baipovvoor ed drabéuevos KaTaywreitar ai’Tov, &\AG 
kal mepi Tov ebvoveTépwv T@ Baipovviw kai drdaous 
éxeivos icoWixous exer Sunpwra.® 


The Chronicle of Morea, 2120. 
Eis rovto 6 pusép Tledpés, as ppdvisos brov TO, 
kaBaddapw aréoredev, iadpuxov Tov eixe.’ 
Ibid., 7535. 


Eris adel 6 mpiyxntas abtov Tov Noyobérny, 
! Low | 4 ’ z ™ 
pucép Avvapdov 76 bvoya, ard THY Tlob\av Aro 


a&vOpwiros ATO Ypdvimos, KaNa Ypappatiopévos’ 
éxeivov elxe iaduxov kal mp@tov THs Bovdjs Tov.’ 


The present passages have these common characteristics: 1) they 
refer to war-like situations or controversies; 2) men characterized as 
igéyvxor are closely related to someone else, not merely as friends, but 
also as secret advisers and as completely trustworthy companions; 
3) in three of the passages the word occurs together with the verb éxw, 


and won an equally destructive victory on account of both women, 

for which my heart is sore.” 
Cf. Demetracos, Méya Aeétxév, v. 4 (Athens, 1938), p. 3478, Wilamowitz, Aeschylus, 
Interpretationen (Berlin, 1914), p. 199, A. W. Verall, The Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
(London, 1904), p. 172, W. Headlam, Agamemnon of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1910), 
pp. 159, 254 f. 

6 “In council with them he sought a plan by which he could so dispose matters 
with regard to Bohemund as to rout him completely, and he also asked them who were 
Rohemund’s best sympathisers and how many were his ‘confidants’.”’ 

7 “After that, Sir Geoffroy, as a prudent man, 

sent a chevalier whom he had as ‘‘confidant.”’ 
The text is according to the Codex Parisianus, by J. Schmitt, The Chronicle of Morea 
(London, 1904). 
' 8 “Then the prince called that chancellor, 
named Sir Leonard, who was from Poulia; 
he was a prudent man, well educated; 
him he (the prince) had as “‘confidant”’ and head of his council.” 
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becoming a typical term and denoting persons who are in the confidential 
service of some leader. The word ‘“‘confidant’’ may render well the 
meaning of icdpuxos. 


Now we come to St. Paul’s passage, Phil 2 20 


"Edrifw b€ év Kupiw “Incov Tipddeov taxéws méuwpar ipir, 
iva ebyux@® yvois Ta Tepi dtuwv obd&va yap Exw icd~rxor, 
éoTis yvnoiws Ta wept buoy pepiuvnoe. Oi wavTes yap Ta 
éaut@y (nTovow, ov Ta "Inoov Xprorov. 


According to the prevailing interpretation icéy~vxos in this passage 
means “like-minded.” Formerly interpreters understood the pronoun 
éuol (Ilav\w) as its implied point of comparison, while in present times 
they prefer the pronoun ait@ (Tipobé). Fridrichsen recently contended 
that isdyuxos denotes a social equality (‘‘ebenbiirtig,” “‘solidarisch’’). 
Timothy’s equality, he contends is an equality with the Philippians, and 
therefore Fridrichsen understands the pronoun tbyiv (®iAcrryoiors)? as 
the implied point of comparison. 

It is difficult to conceive that icéyvxos here denotes likeness of mind, 
because in that case the statement of Paul would be untrue; all of his 
collaborators and followers were of the same mind in Christ. Nor is 
Fridrichsen’s interpretation acceptable, for there is no evidence, in this 
passage, of socia! and religious equality. Timothy’s desire for action and 
the unwillingness of others stem not from social status, but from personal 
attitude. 

The following remarks will lead us to find the appropriate meaning of 
ioéyuxos in the Philippians passage. 1. Paul is fond of presenting the 
work of the Christian Mission as a battle and uses many expressions and 
examples taken from the military life and the arena.'*° 2. Timothy was 
Paul’s faithful collaborator. He followed him during most of his mission- 
ary activity and was sent by him on many confidential missions. In this 
case, too, he is sent on such a mission and on the occasion Paul wishes 
to mark out his personality by contrasting his self-denial"? with others’ 
selfishness” and hesitation due to the dangers of the Christian Mission. 
3. Here again the word ioéyvxos is used together with the verb Exw. 

These remarks suggest that the meaning of iodyvxos here consists 


9 A. Fridrichsen, ‘“’Iod~uxos = ebenbiirtig, solidarisch,” in Symbolae Osloenses, 
XVIII (1938), pp. 42-49. Fridrichsen knew only three passages with this word (Agam., 
Ps. 54 (LXX), Phil.) and based his interpretation on the fact that in Ps 54 the word comes 
from translation of the Hebrew »34y3 wig (a man according to my rank), while in 
Agamemnon the question is of two women of the same social class. The sense of social 
equality is then extended by him to the passage of St. Paul. 

0 Cf. I Cor 9 24-26, II Cor 7 5, Phil 1 20, 27, I Tim 1 18, II Tim 4 7 etc. 

1 “Tynoiws Ta Tepi buoy pepiuynce.” 

2 “TG éauta@v SnTovew.” 
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of two elements: courage’ and confidence. The man to be sent to 
Philippi should be courageous and trustworthy, as those we met in the 
above mentioned Byzantine passages were. The word ‘‘confidant” may 
again here render well the meaning of isdWuxos. 

There is no need of a dative of comparison in the phrase. We must, 
however, supply a possessive you (IlavAov) or éudv, of the person whose 
confidant Timothy is“ implied to be. The entire passage should, there- 
fore, be translated as follows: ‘I place my hope in the Lord Jesus that 
I shall be able to send you Timothy before long, so that I may be heart- 
ened by knowing your affairs. The reason I send Timothy is that I have 
no other such confidant to care faithfully for your welfare. Indeed, all 
the rest care for their own problems, not for Jesus Christ’s.”’ 


33 The use in v. 19 of the verb efYuxa@, which means “‘to have courage” and has 
Wux- as its second component, is probably stylistic. Paul meant to suggest synonymity 
and to create an alliterative effect. 

%4 This pronoun is not used, because the verb €xw expresses the sense of possession. 
Against the opinion that éyol is the implied point of comparison J. B. Lightfoot, in 
Saint Paul's Epistle to the Philippians (London-New York, 1896), pp. 120f., pointed 
out that Paul in that case would have added the word GAdos (ovdéva GAAOV Exw 
igéWuxor, i. e. besides Timothy). This remark would also apply to my interpretation. 
However, Paul is not always careful in his wording and it is understood that the negative 
expression does not refer to Timothy. 





THE FORMULAS INTRODUCING QUOTATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE IN THE NT AND THE MISHNAH 


BRUCE M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A COMPARISON of the formulas introducing quotations of Scripture 

in the NT and in the Mishnah is both practicable and desirable. 
It is practicable because much of both the NT and of the Mishnah reflects 
the methods of argumentation employed by those who had been reared 
and trained in orthodox Judaism of the first century. Such an investiga- 
tion is also desirable in so far as it may afford an additional means of 
comparing and contrasting the habits of thought and religious presup- 
positions entertained by the authors of both corpora of literature. To 
the extent that such an investigation appears to be both practicable and 
desirable, to that degree it is surprising that no satisfactory treatment of 
the subject is available. True enough, there is no lack of articles and 
books on the subject of the quotations from the OT in the NT,? several 
of which deal with the formulas of quotation.s There is, furthermore, 
at least one definitive treatment of the terminology employed by the 
Tannaim in their Scriptural exegesis, the well-known work by Wilhelm 
Bacher.‘ But apparently no scholar, interested in both the NT and the 


t Although the sixty-three tractates of the Mishnah were not finally reduced to 
writing until about the close of the second century, by the Patriarch Judah (died c. 219), 
it is commonly allowed that their contents faithfully reproduce the oral teaching of the 
generations of the Tannaim, who date from about the beginning of the Christian era; 
cf. George Foot Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, the Age of 
the Tannaim, I (Cambridge, 1932), 3-4. 

2 For an extensive catalogue of titles of such works, reference may be made to a 
bibliographical appendix in Elwyn E. Tilden’s unpublished Th.D. thesis, The Function 
of the Old Testament in the Sayings of Jesus as Recorded in the Synoptic Gospels (1945), 
pp. 296-306, which is on deposit in the Library of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

3 Notably David McCalman Turpie, The New Testament View of the Old, a Con- 
tribution to Biblical Introduction and Exegesis (London, 1872), Eugen Hiihn, Die alt- 
testamentlichen Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen Testamente (=Die messianischen 
Weissagungen des israelitisch-juidischen Volkes bis zu den Targumim, I1. Teil; Tiibingen, 
1900), pp. 272-277, and, for Paul, Otto Michel, Paul und seine Bibel (=Beitrége zur 
Férderung christlicher Theologie, 11. Reihe, 18. Band; Giitersloh, 1929), p. 72. 

4 Die dlteste Terminologie der jiidischen Schriftauslegung, ein Worterbuch der bibel- 
exegetischen Kunstsprache der Tannaiten (=Die exegetische Terminologie der jiidischen 
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Mishnah, has heretofore undertaken a comprehensive and scientific 
comparison of the formulas of Scriptural quotations in both the NT and 
the Mishnah.’ By way of making a beginning of such a study, it is the 
purpose of the present article (1) to list all of the separate formulas 
which introduce quotations of Scripture in the NT and in the Mishnah,$ 
and (2) to discuss the significance of similarities and differences between 
the usages of the two corpora. 


I 


For convenience of listing, the formulas of quotation of Scripture 
will be grouped according as they are quite general, more precise, or 
specific as to author or section cited. 

By far the majority of quotations in the Mishnah are introduced 


by the verb 18. It appears in the gal participle active, 18, with the 


Traditionsliteratur, I. Teil (Leipzig, 1899). A brief treatment of several of the formulas 
of citation may be found in Georg Aicher, Das Alte Testament in der Mischna (=Bib- 
lische Studien, ed. Otto Bardenhewer, XI. Band, 4. Heft; Freiburg im B., 1906), pp. 
41-44. Unfortunately Samuel Rosenblatt touches upon this subject very little in his 
Interpretation of the Bible in the Mishnah (Baltimore, 1935), pp. 24 and 35. None of these 
(or any other, so far as the present writer is aware) includes a comprehensive list of the 
formulas of quotation in the Mishnah. 

S There is, of course, a multitude of scattered comments on individual formulas in 
every scientific commentary on the NT and on the Mishnah, notably in Hermann L. 
Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch 
(Miinchen, 1922-28) and in G. Beer and O. Holtzmann, Die Mischna; Text, Ubersetzung 
und ausfiihrliche Erklérung (Giessen, 1912 —). Schrenk and Kittel touch upon the sub- 
ject in their respective articles on Ypadw and A€éyw in Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch, 
I, 747 f. and IV, 110 f. The statement in the text above is not contradicted by the exist- 
ence of the volume entitled mwon 15D sive BIBAOZ KATAAAATH2 in quo secundum 
veterum theologorum hebraeorum formulas allegandi, & modos interpretandi conciliantur 
loca ex V. in N. T. allegata, auctore Guilielmo Surenhusio (Amstelaedami, 1713), for 
Surenhusius’s method and purpose prevented his making a completely satisfactory 
examination of the evidence. His method, it may be remarked, was an eclectic one 
ranging over every area and date of rabbinical writings, and his purpose was to defend 
the interpretation of the apostles against the Jews of his own time, so that if blame be 
attached to the NT writers for their modes of quotation, it must equally belong to the 
Talmudical doctors. For other criticisms of Surenhusius, reference may be made to 
Thomas H. Horne, An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, 13th ed., II (London, 1872), 186-187, and Crawford H. Toy, Quotations in the 
New Testament (New York, 1884), pp. xxx—xxxi. 

6 It has not been the purpose of the author to supply an exhaustive list of all the 
passages where the formulas occur; this information can be secured from concordances 
of the Greek NT and of the Mishnah (e. g. that by Kassovsky). Consequently only a 
few passages will be cited as examples of any one formula. 
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Scriptures implied as its subject (Pe’ah 8:9; Sheqalim 6:6; Aboth 6:7) 
or with God implied as its subject (Sanhedrin 10:3; Makkoth 3:15, see 
Samuel Krauss’s note in the Giessen edition). The verb is occasionally 
preceded by 817 (Yebamoth 6:6; Sanhedrin 10:3) or by 817 73) (“and 
likewise it [or he] says,’’ Ta‘anith 4:8; Nedarim 9:10; Qiddushin 4:14), 
or yet again by N17 °70 (“‘Lo, it says,” Makkoth 3:15). Sometimes an 
adversative expression is used, as.... ndx .. + WIS IP8 (“It does not 
say..., but...,” Sanhedrin 4:4). The introductory word may be an 
interrogative, TIN 37 (‘What does it say?’ Qiddushin 4:14 bis). By 
far the largest number of instances of formulas containing 8 involve 
the niph‘al form, V8) (Nazir 9:5; Sanhedrin 6:4; Hullin 8:4, etc. etc.), 
translated by Canon Danby in his Oxford edition of the Mishnah, “It 
is written.” Most frequent of all is the expression 12830 (Makkoth 3:13; 
Shabbath 9:1, 2, 3, 4, 6; Yoma 1:1, and more than 300 other examples), 
rendered variously by Danby, “‘as it is written,” ‘‘for it is written,” and 
the like. As with the active form, the subject may be either the Scrip- 
tures or God. Like the active form, it is also elaborated adversatively, 
... NOM... WONT ND (“it is not said..., but...” Shebi‘ith 9:2; 
Ta‘anith 2:1), or in other ways which make the reference more pointed, 
as 8) mm by (“of such it is said,”’ Pe’ah 8:9; Sukkah 2:6; Sanhedrin 3:7), 
ON) indy (Yebamoth 9:6), or TO838 DWN (“because it is said,”’ Bik- 
kurim 1:2 bis), or W830 YOWDD (“by inference from what is said,” 
Sanhedrin 1:6). The interrogative formula appears in two forms, m9 
NI (‘why is it said . . . .?”” Sanhedrin 1:6) and 18) m9 ]2 O8 (“‘if so, 
why is it said...?”” Pesahim 9:1; Makkoth 1:6). 

In a chain of quotations, frequently the passive form appears first 
followed by the active form linked by the simple connective, . . . 830 
» «+ Wi8) (Sanhedrin 1:4; Aboth 6:7). 

Occasionally the Mishnah employs the word 1371 to introduce a 
quotation, as 72372 (Shabbath 8:7) and "8 1371 (‘‘another saying is,” 
Sanhedrin 4:4; Makkoth 1:9).7 

The introductory formulas in the NT which involve a verb of saying 
are more varied than those in the Mishnah, no doubt because the Greek 
language is correspondingly richer in verbs of saying than is Hebrew; 
thus ¢yaiv (I Cor 6 16, with 6 Oe6s understood as the subject), \éye 


7 Though not a formula introducing a quotation, the following comment in Baba 
Qamma 5:7 is also apposite, T]72 33N}7 aw nbx. i 
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(Rom 15 10), éppé0n (Matt 5 27), etpnrae (Luke 4 12), év TG NéyeoOar 
(Heb 3 15), and xara 76 eipnuévov (Rom 418). As 1371 is used in the 
Mishnah, so 6 Ndyos (John 437), 6 Adyos ovTos (Rom 9 9), and 6 
hoyos 6 yeypappévos (I Cor 15 54) appear in the NT. The one speaking 
is identified as God, xaOws elev 6 Beds (II Cor 6 16), ok avéyvwre 
TO pybév duty bad Tod Oeod éyovTos as a question (Matt 22 31), and 
the Holy Spirit, xabas Néyer TO Tvedua Td Gyvov (Heb 3 7). With the 
last may be compared ]N1829 W1pi m7 (‘the Holy Spirit proclaims 
to them,” Sotah 9:6). 

Once Paul refers to the Scriptures as though to a book of oracles, 
ti N€vyer 6 Xpnuatiopds; (Rom 114). In addition to a prefixed formula 
of quotation, Paul occasionally adds within or at the end of the quotation 
the words Aéyet xiptos (Rom 13 19; I Cor 14 21; II Cor 617). 

The Mishnah employs the root 3N5 in both nominal and verbal 
forms in referring to the Scriptures. Thus 18 230377 (‘‘the Scripture 
says,” Yebamoth 4:4 tris), -.. WIN THS IND, ... WIS TS 31ND 
(‘‘one verse of Scripture says...and another ...,’’ Danby’s rendering 
of ‘Arakin 8:7) and 3°ND7 (“that which is written,” Aboth 6:10, four 
times). Unmistakably personalized is 23N3i7 yoy n>oyn (‘the Scripture 
reckons it unto him,’”’ Aboth 3:2). The NT authors allow themselves 
more freedom in attributing personality to the Scriptures than do the 
Tannaim. Not only are verbs of speaking used, as in the Mishnah, such 
as } ypag? Aéyer (Jas 45, 6) and Aéyee 7 ypad7n (Rom 1011), ri 9 
ypad?) \€éyer; (Rom 4 3) and Ti Neyer 4) ypadn; (Gal 4 30), kabws elev 
 ypadn (John 7 38), ovx % ypad? eimev as a question (John 7 42), érépa 
ypady éyet (John 19 37), but the power of foreseeing the future is also 
attributed to the OT, as mpotdotvoa % ypad? . . . mpoevnyyedAloato 
(Gal 3 s). Perhaps there should also be added here the personification 
of a Scriptural word as ‘‘Consolation” or ‘‘Exhortation,” éxkéAnode 
THS TapakAnoews, HTis duty... duadéyerar (Heb 12 5), as well as the 
placing of Mosaic words into the mouth of ‘‘Righteousness-which-is-by- 
faith,” 7 6€ éx wiorews dixarocivn ows Néyer (Rom 10 6). 

A type of formula which appears not infrequently in the NT is that 
which involves the perfect tense of ypagdw. Often yéypamrar stands 
alone (Matt 44; Rom 12 19; I Pet 1 16), or is preceded by otrws (Luke 
24 46, I Cor 15 45), by kaOws (Acts 15 15; Rom 117), by xafamep (Rom 
34; 1015), by @ore (I Cor 10 7), by wept od (Matt 1110; Luke 7 27), 
and, as a question, by od (Mark 11 17). 
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The perfect passive participle appears in such combinations as fv 
vyeypaupévov (Luke 4 17), 76 yeypapupévov tovro (Luke 2017), xara 
TO yeypappeéevov (II Cor 413), and 6 ddyos 6 yeypappévos (I Cor 
15 53). 

Likewise the noun ypad7 is used in the following combinations not 
hitherto listed: xara thv ypagnv (Jas 2 8), mepréxer Ev ypagy (I Pet 
26), va  ypagy tAnpwhA (John 13 18, 17 12), iva redewwOR 7 ypadn 
(John 1938), and, as questions, od6€ Thy ypaghy talrny davéyvwre 
(Mark 12 10), oddéroTe dvéyvwre év Tais ypagais (Matt 21 42), and 
ov [ovdérore] avéyvwre (Matt 19 4; 21 16). 

Very rarely the pi‘el of the verb Op, ‘‘to establish, fulfill,” introduces 
a quotation, as 0°D?p 0°33N3D °38 (‘both Scriptures are fulfilled,” Sheqa- 
lim 6:6) and AD*p (‘thou hast fulfilled,” Baba Qamma 3:9 bis). 

Two indefinite expressions which occur infrequently in the Mishnah 
are 198] 139 xdm) (“But was it not once said...?’’ Nazir 9:5) and 
9Di8 817 193 (‘‘and elsewhere it says,’ Sotah 6:3). The only book in 
the NT which contains examples of this quite indefinite type of formula 
is Hebrews. In this document the place of origin of quotations is twice 
indicated by the indefinite word “somewhere”: dveuapripato 5é ov 
tis Aéywv (Heb 2 6, where the subject is a human being) and elpnxev 
yap mov (Heb 4 4, where the subject is God).® 

The prepositions “2 (Sukkah 13:9), + (Pesahim 5:7), “} (Bikkurim 
3:6), and TY (Pesahim 10:6), are used to introduce a quotation. The 
conjunction } connects quotations. Somewhat similar in brevity of 
formula is the use of the definite article 76 (Matt 1918; Rom 13 9) to 
introduce a quotation in the NT, and the use of waAuyv to link a subse- 
quent quotation to an earlier one (Rom 15 10-12). The conjunction yap 
(Rom 2 24) or 7d yap (Rom 13 9), as well as wevodvye (Rom 10 is) and 
xa0ws (Gal 3 6), appear in Paul’s writings. 

The question 7@s dvaywwaoxes (Luke 10 26) finds a verbal parallel 
in STP TAX WW (‘Abodah Zarah 2:5). 


8 This formula (with mov) appears also in Philo, De Ebrietate § 14, Quod Deus 
immutab., § 16, De Profugis § 36, De Congressu er. gr. § 31, and in Clement of Rome, 
[I] Epist. 15 2, 212, 262, 28 2, 42 5, and is generally taken as an Alexandrianism; yet 
see William Leonard, The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews (London, [1939)), 
“Mode of Scriptural Citation,” pp. 265-287, especially pp. 275 and 283. Olof Linton 
cites no example of this indefinite formula in Clement of Alexandria; cf. Linton, 
“Fornkristina evangeliecitat i traditionshistorisk belysning,”’ Svensk exegetisk drsbok, 
II (1937), 107-136, especially 131-134. 
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Several other conventionalized formulas, referring to an unnamed 
passage or division, appear in both the NT and the Mishnah. Thus 
kal év érépw A€yer (where Té7w is probably to be understood, Heb 5 6) 
finds a parallel in W218 TH SIP) (‘and another passage says,’’ Sotah 
5:3). The Mishnah also uses 220 3723n (‘‘its fellow[-verse] teaches,” 
‘Abodah Zarah 2:5), 780753 (‘‘in the section,’ Sotah 5:1), ba (“a 
prohibitive law,” Bikkurim 4:2; Qiddushin 1:7), and 7W75i7 (‘‘the 
parashah,” Bikkurim 3:6). 

The expression aio aDdN appears not infrequently (Sotah 6:3; 
Aboth 3:8; Hullin 8:4; 9:5; 10:1; Temurah 6:4; etc.)? This formula is 
interpreted quite variously. Marti and Beer in the Giessen edition of 
Aboth translate, ‘Aber die Schrift lehrt” (p: 73), dropping a footnote 
indicating that literally it is, ‘‘Belehrung ist zu sagen.”’ In his Worterbuch 
Levy (s. v. 71070) gives the sense with “Daher steht in der Schrift.” 
Bacher interprets it, ‘‘Es liegt eine Lehre (eine Belehrung) der Schrift 
in dem, was sie sagt’’ (op. cit., p. 200). Jastrow explains it in his Diction- 
ary (s. v. m10?n), “There is a teaching in the Scriptural text to intimate, 
the text reads (may be read).’’ Danby usually translates the phrase by 
“Scripture says.” The NT has no verbal analogy to this formula. 
Perhaps the nearest in sense are Aéyer yap 7) ypadn (Rom 917) and 
GANG Ti A€yer ) Ypagn; (Gal 4 30). 


Formulas which refer more precisely to some one part of the Scrip- 
tures are the following: Although the Mishnah refers to the Scriptures 
as a whole by the word min (Aboth 6:7, where all six quotations thus 
introduced are from Proverbs), usually the word is used in its more 
precise meaning, as 771N m8 (‘the Law has said,’”’ Hullin 12:5). The 
root 123°7 frequently appears with the word ‘‘Law,” as 771N32 JNJ 
(“that which is written in the Law,” Pesahim 6:2) and 33N3i] "189 
M7iN3W (“because of what is written in the Law,” Hallah 4:10; Bikkurim 
1:3). Likewise in the NT the word vouos refers occasionally to the 
Scriptures as a whole, as év T@ vouw yéypamrat (I Cor 14 21, referring 
to Isaiah 28 11), obk tori yeypaypévov év TH vouw budv (John 10 34, 
quoting Psalm 826), and iva mdnpwhh 6 Adyos 6 & TH vduw abrav 


9 The form 7019 is the gal infinitive of 78 with 9 and is equivalent to 7bNd; see 
A. Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der Mischnah (Breslau, 1845), § 17, 4, and 
C. Siegfried and H. Strack, Lehrbuch der neuhebrdischen Sprache (Berlin, 1884), § 98b. 
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vyeypapupévos (John 15 25, quoting Psalm 3519). But more frequently 
vouos precedes a quotation from the Pentateuch in the following 
formulas: 6 vouos EXeyev (Rom 7 7), €v TH vduw TO dyetépw yeypar- 
tat (John 8 17), xabas yéypamrat év vouw xupiov (Luke 2 23), and 
kata TO eipnuévoy év 7 vduw kupiov (Luke 2 24). The NT also refers 
anonymously to the Prophet(s), 6 mpognrns Neyer (Acts 7 48), odTws 
yéypanrrat dia TOU mpogntrov (Matt 2 5), tori yeypappévov év Tots 
mpogntrats (John 6 45), TO elpnuévov év Tots mpognrats (Acts 13 40), 
and xaos yéypartat év BiB\w Tav rpogyTar (Acts 7 42). 


Among the more precise formulas are those which involve the name 
of a Biblical character or section of Scripture. In the Mishnah Moses, 
Joshua, David, and Ezekiel are referred to in introductory formulas; thus, 
spond FIAY WH nna 33ndd (“‘as it is written in the Law of thy 
servant Moses, saying,” Yoma 3:8; 6:2; see also 4:2), yoim ib “ONY 
(‘for Joshua said to him [Achan],” Sanhedrin 6:12), 1903 33N3 421 
Ostby” 20 sy ae by pban (‘and thus it is written in the book of 


Psalms by the hands of David, King of Israel,” Aboth 6:9, according to 
the textus receptus; MS Monacensis 95, ed. Strack, reads 1113 1Y¥D JV 
soxw Seay 450), and wow Oxprm vp->y wipp sin vy) 
(‘whereof he speaks expressly through Ezekiel, where it is said,” 
Tamid 3:7; see also Middoth 4:2). In the NT Mwvojjs appears with 
Aéyee (Rom 10 19), efwev (Matt 22 24; Acts 3 22), ypager (Rom 
10 5), and €ypawev (Mark 1219; Luke 2028). More precise is €v T@ 
Mwicéws vouw yéyparra (I Cor 99). Similarly Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Hosea, Joel, Daniel, and Enoch are quoted by name in the following 
varieties of formulas: "Hoatas Néyet (Rom 10 16), "Hoatas aroro\ya 
kat Aéyet (Rom 10 20), efrev "Hoatas (John 12 39), "Haatas xpater irép 
Tov “Iopand (Rom 9 27), Kabws mpoeipnxev "Hoatas (Rom 9 29), kabws 
eitev "Hoaias 6 rpogntns (John 123), érpodnrevoey "Hoaias... 
@s yéypamra: (Mark 76), érpopnrevoey rept bvav "Hoatas d\éywv 
(Matt 15 7), avardnpodrar abtots } mpodnreia "Hoatov 4 déyouca 
(Matt 13 14), ws yéyparrar év BiBdiw Adywv "Hoaiov tod mrpodjrov 
(Luke 3 4), xadas yéyparta év T@ "Hoaiov tO rpognrp (Mark 1 2), 
iva 6 Adyos "Hoatov tod rpogntov rAnpwhh Sv eiwev (John 12 38), 
va (or Srws) AnpwOA 7d pnOev bia "Hoatov tod rpognrov éyovTos 
(Matt 4 14; 8 17; 12 17), ors éoriv 6 pnbels dia "Hoatov rod rpognrov 
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Aéyovros (Matt 33), TO mvedua TO Gytov EXaAnoev 51a "Hoaitov rod 
mpognrov .... Aéywv (Acts 28 25), érAnpwOn 7d pnbev dia "lepeuiov 
TOU mpogntov AéyovTos (Matt 2 17; 27 9, although in this last passage 
it is really Zechariah who is quoted), ws év T@ ‘Qoné A€yer (Rom 9 25), 
TovTd éoTt TO eipnuévov dia Tod mpogntov “Iwnd (Acts 216), Td 
pnbev dra Aavinr Tod mpoynrov (Matt 24 15), émpodynrevoev 6é Kai 
tovto.s EBdouos amd ’Aday ‘“Evayx Néywv (Jude 14). 

The Psalter is referred to as follows: yéypatra: év BiBX\w Parwov 
(Acts 1 20), Aavid Néyer év BiBAw Waryav (Luke 20 42), Aavid Neyer 
(Rom 119; compare Acts 2 34) or A. X. els (abrév, Acts 2 25), Aavid 
eimev &v TO Tvebpatt TS ayiw (Mark 1236), ée. wAnpwlhvar Thy 
ypagny hv mpoeire TO TveDUA TO Gytov bia oTduaTos Aavid epi... 
(Acts 1 16), 6 [sc. O€6s] rod warpds hudv bra mvevuaros aylov orduaros 
Aavld madds gov eimwv (Acts 425 according to B & A E, but this is 
ungrammatical; Westcott and Hort suspect a primitive error here), 
év Aavié Néywv (Heb 4 7, with 6 Oe6s as the subject). 

In Pesahim 5:7 bban appears and in Yoma 7:1 the book of Numbers 
is referred to by name. 


Two passages in the NT employ the dative case of a proper name to 
indicate the general location of the passage quoted: Aéyer ) ypag? TO 
Papaw (Rom 917) and 7 ypagn...mpoevnyyedicato TG ’ABpady 
(Gal 3 8). 


The most precise formulas of quotation are those which involve an 
expression referring to a particular section of text. Lacking more definite 
divisions of chapters and verses, it was necessary, if one wished to refer 
to a special passage, to utilize catchwords or brief references to the 
contents of the passage. The only clear™ example in the Mishnah is 
172 DI8 NIT 13) (Aboth 3:7), which Danby interprets, ‘And it is 


to J. H. Ropes believes that the reading of the old uncial group “‘is probably to be 
adopted here.” He continues, ‘To assume, as the Antiochian revisers appear to have 
done, that both tov marpos nuwv and mvevpatos ay.ov were interpolated, imputes 
too great ineptitude to the supposed primitive interpolator, whose text was certainly 
widely adopted; and the hypothesis is intrinsically too easy to be safe,’ The Text of 
Acts (=The Beginnings of Christianity; Part I, The Acts of the Apostles, edd. F. J. Foakes 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, vol. III) (London, 1926), p. 40. 

Perhaps Sanhedrin 6:2 approaches this usage, ]?¥2 12°¥> ]2¥ (“For so have we 
found it with [lit. in] Achan’’). 
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written in [the Scripture concerning] David.” The reference is to the 
history of David in I Chron 29 14. . 

Two such examples are found in the NT. The question, obk avéy- 
vote &v TH BiBAw Mwioéws éErl rod Barov; (Mark 12 26), which Luke 
reproduces Mwiofjs éunvucey éml ris Barov (2037), refers to the 
narrative of the burning thorn bush in Exod 36. Similarly Paul asks 
the question obk oljare év "HXig ti Aéyee  ypaen ...; (Rom 112), 
referring to the narrative of Elijah in I Kings 19 10.” 

The most precise reference of all is that in Acts 13 33, which is probably 
the earliest known citation of a Psalm by number. The text is uncertain; 
BSAC 81 read ds & 76 Wahu yéyparta TG Sevtépw, but ws év TO 
TpaTw Yau yéypanrat is read by D d gig Origen, Hilary, and Latin 
mss. known to Bede.* The passage quoted in Acts is from what is now 
called Psalm 2; the “Western” reading reflects a practice of uniting the 
first and the second Psalms. 


II 


Both the NT and the Mishnah, as one would expect in view of their 
origin, contain many similar or identical formulas introducing quotations 
of Scripture.* When one compares the frequency of certain types of 
formulas, it is discovered that the Mishnah shows a great preference for 
those formulas involving a verb of saying, whereas in the NT the fre- 
quency of this type is more evenly balanced by the type containing a 
reference to the written record. 


1 Similarly Philo, De Agricultura § 24, Neyer yap & tats apais, referring to 
Gen 315. The Homeric poems were likewise commonly quoted in antiquity by brief 
references to the contents of the several sections. 

3 Ropes favors the latter reading, op. cit., pp. 263-265. 

™% In certain cases the similarity is to be explained on the basis of a common depend- 
ence on formulas introducing literary references in the OT, as, e. g., Joshua 8 31, 31N22 
19D NWA D2, LXX (9 2b) Kaba yéyparrac éy TH vouw Mwiog; or with a verb of 
saying, Num 21 14, 777 Ning’y 1Doa IK? 1D->Y, LXX, dud rodro heyerar & BiBr{iw 
TléAenos tod kupiov; see also Deut 28 58, 61; Josh 8 34; 10 13; 23 6, II Sam 118, I Kings 
11 41; 14 19; II Kings 13 12; 23 24, 28; I Chron 9 1; 29 29; II Chron 12 15; 20 34; 25 4; 35 12; 
Ezra 6 18; etc. As one would expect, certain of these OT formulas, particularly those 
involving the idea of writing, reappear in Josephus; see Adolf Schlatter, Die Theologie 
des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josefus (=Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theo- 
logie, 2. Reihe, 26. Band) (Giitersloh, 1932), pp. 64f. It may also be mentioned that in 
the fragments of the so-called Zadokite Work a quotation is usually introduced by the 
“as He said,’”’ more rarely ‘“‘as God said,” or with the name of the human author, “‘as 
Moses [Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zechariah] said.” See R. H. Charles in The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II (Oxford, 1913), 789. 
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It is noticeable likewise that the NT makes use of a much greater 
variety of types of formulas than does the Mishnah. This is not sur- 
prising, for the writings of the NT include a much greater range of 
literary genres than does the Mishnah. 

All varieties of formulas indicate that the contributors to the NT 
and to the Mishnah had the very highest view of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures which they quote.’ Both corpora contain not a few examples 
where the subject of the verb of saying in the formula may be either the 
Scriptures or God."® Indeed, so habitual was the identification of the 
the divine Author with the words of Scripture that occasionally per- 
sonality is attributed to the passage itself. 

On the other hand, both the Mishnah and the NT recognize the 
instrumentality of human authors in the production of the Scriptures 
which each quotes. The former refers, rather infrequently, to Moses, 
Joshua, David, and Ezekiel; the latter refers, with relatively greater 
frequency than does the Mishnah, to Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, and Enoch. 

It is not surprising also that the NT and the Mishnah, though 
agreeing in the use of many formulas, differ in the choice of certain other 
formulas. Thus, as was pointed out above, the Mishnah makes use of 
a phrase, anid DN, which has no apparent parallel in the NT. This 
formula is particularly appropriate in a body of literature which became 
the basis of the Talmud (compare the first word of the formula). 

Another characteristic difference is the relatively large number of 
occurrences in the NT (in Matthew and John) of formulas containing 
the verb mAnpody, &vamrdnpodv, or TedXeodv. Whether the iva with 
which these formulas are prefixed is to be interpreted as having a telic 
or an ecbatic force,’ the significance of the formulas for the purposes of 
the present analysis is not greatly altered. In either case the occurrence 
of certain events was held to be involved in the predetermined plan of 


1s Cf. B. B. Warfield, ‘ ‘It Says’: ‘Scripture Says’: ‘God Says,’"’ Revelation and 
Inspiration (New York, 1927), pp. 283-332. 

© The author of Hebrews cites the words of Scripture as the words of God even 
where the OT does not so characterize them, and where the words are in the third person 
about God (1 6, 7, 8; 44, 7; 7 21; 10 30b). 

7 It is probably telic, so Albert Debrunner, Friedrich Blass’ Grammatik des neu- 
testamentlichen Griechisch, 8te Aufl. (Géttingen, 1949), § 391, Anm. 5, and Emil Kloster- 
mann, Das Matthéusevangelium (Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 4), 2te Aufl. (Tiibin- 
gen, 1927), p. 9. This judgment is strongly supported by the occasional substitution of 
émws for iva in the formula. 
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God revealed in the Scriptures. That the Mishnah makes no use of this 
formula™® cannot be accounted for in terms merely of the difference 
between the literary genre of the NT as a whole and of the Mishnah as a 
whole. The real reason is far more deep-seated than that and is to be 
traced ultimately to two differing interpretations of history. More 
precisely, the characteristically Christian view of the continuing activity 
of God in the historical events comprising the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth, fulfilling and completing the divine revelation 
recorded in the OT, is reflected even in the choice of formulas introducing 
quotations of Scripture in the NT. 


18 This statement is not contradicted by Sheqalim 6:6 and Baba Qamma 3:9 (quoted 
above) where the pi‘el of 0:p, though properly translated “‘fulfilled,” is used in a way 
quite unlike the Anpovy-formula in the NT. In these passages in the Mishnah, the 
Scripture which is quoted is said to be fulfilled by anyone whenever he complies with the 
Mosaic precept; there is no suggestion of a divine agent effectually fulfilling at one period 
in history his pre-disclosed plan, as is involved in the NT usage. Furthermore, even in 
later rabbinical writings the formula 12838°79 (op?) orp? bears only a superficial 


ure 


resemblance to iva rAnpwOf 76 pnOev, et sim. It is significant that the three examples 
of this formula which H. L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck quote (Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1 [1922], 74) from the Babylonian Talmud and 
the Siphre Deut. as parallels to Matt 1 22 are, in their contexts, general and lacking in 
any teleological import. Bacher cites (op. cit., p. 170) but one example (from Seder 
‘Olam, c. 27 fin.) where Jose b. Halafta refers to the fulfillment of a prophetic word 
(Jer 9 9) through a historical event. 








ON CAUSAL EIS AGAIN 


J. R. MANTEY 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ROFESSOR Ralph Marcus’ article, ‘‘On Causal Eis” in the June, 

1951, issue of this Journal, merits careful study. Disagreement over 

a translation or a question often results in further study and added light 
on it. 

We note the fact that he did not deny that eis is used in a causal 
sense in the NT, in spite of the fact that he did question the causal use of 
eis in most of the quotations we had cited* from non-biblical Greek. 
With reference to these we are willing to concede that his questioning our 
translation has reasonable grounds in a few instances. But we are not 
convinced that an alleged idiomatic use of a verb in the quotation cited 
from Josephus adequately explains away the causal use of eis in that 
passage. 

We agree with him that “purposive eis is common in Hellenistic 
Greek” and that in some contexts “final cause and purpose are almost the 
same thing.”’ Nevertheless there are usages where eis is used unmistak- 
ably to express immediate and direct cause. Perhaps it would be just 
as accurate to state that it is the context that eliminates the idea of 
purpose and suggests the idea of cause instead. 

The famous NT professors, A. T. Robertson and W. H. Davis, have 
stated this fact in their New Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
(p. 256): ‘“‘Hence a case like Acts 2 38 eis &g@eow T&v auapTi@v can 
mean either (cause) on the basis of forgiveness of sins, or (purpose) with 
a view to forgiveness of sins. There is nothing in ets to compel either 
result. One will interpret it according to his theology.”? 

Professor Marcus did not object to, nor even mention, the example 
we cited from Polybius (Bk 1.87.4): ‘They enjoined these commis- 
sioners to put an end by all means in their power to the two generals’ 
long-standing quarrel and to force them, because of the circumstances, 
els Ta wapovta, to be reconciled.” Eis is here translated in view of 
(which is causal) by the translator in the Loeb series. 

Additional occurrences of eis in an apparently causal sense in Hel- 
lenistic Greek are herewith cited. These examples are sufficient, we trust, 
to make the acceptance of a causal use of ets plausible. 


* Journal of Biblical Literature, LXX, Part I, p. 45. 
2 For Dr. Robertson’s arguments for a causal use of eis see his Word Pictures in the 
New Testament, vol. III, pp. 35-36. 
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A selection from the paypri (P. Oxy. IV.787) furnishes an example of 
a possible causal use of eis: "Epwt& oe obv Exe abtov ovveorapevov 
kal év ois éav cou mpocépxnrac (or) éx Stxaiov eis THY éunv KaTa- 
Aoynv woinoers a’ta. — ‘‘I beg you therefore to regard him as com- 
mended (to you), and in whatever he approaches you justly you shall do 
it from him on (=because of) my recommendation.’ This same prepo- 
sitional phrase with slight modifications seems to have causal implica- 
tions also in P. Strass. II. 117, 4-5 and in P. Oxy. IV. 811. 

But two examples in Lucian furnish more obvious evidence. The 
first is from Vol. III, The Dead Come to Life, 12: ra pnuata wavy éra- 
pixa, kal éravouvpévn bd Tov épactay eis Kaddos Exarpe — “her 
words are always those of a courtesan, and she delighted in being praised 
by her lovers for (=because of) her beauty.”” The other is from Vol. IV 
Essays in Portraiture Defended, 23: tax’ av obv pains, wadrov b€ Hy 
elpnxas, émavety wév cor eis TO KaAXOS édeicOw — ‘‘Perhaps, then, 
you may say — rather you have already said — that I am permitted to 
praise you for (=on account of) your beauty.”’ 

Dionysius seems also to have used ets in a causal sense in Roman 
Antiquities, Vol. 1.11.72.3: Ei BovAowrTo oupBijvar dixa mwod€uou mpds 
abrov, buep eis avayxny (cf. Titus 314) xataoravtes éroinoay — “In 
order to see whether they would settle with him without war; and 
that is what they did, being constrained by (= on account of) necessity.” 

A clear dual example can also be cited from the LXX (Gen 4 23): 
avdpa améxreva els Tpadua éuol Kal veavioxoy eis uwAwWTAa éuot — 
“T killed a man for wounding me, and a young man for striking me.” 
What is this usage of ets if it is not causal? 

But even if no evidence at all from usage in non-biblical Greek nor 
the LXX could be produced, there is still enough in the Greek NT alone 
to convince the critical scholar that eis is used causally. How can we 
deny this when we consider Matt 12 41 (=Luke 11 32)? 67. perevdnoav 
els TO kNpvyua "Iwva — ‘‘because they repented at (=on account of) 
the preaching of Jonah.”” The preaching of Jonah was clearly the basic 
cause that occasioned repentance. And in spite of Professor Marcus’ 
suggestion that eis be interpreted as implying purpose in Matt 3 u1, 
the setting there and in Luke 3 7+. calls rather, it appears, for a causal 
rendering. "Evy pev buds Barrifw év véarr eis weTavorav — “I baptize 
you in water because of repentance.” 

If eis implies purpose the translation could be ‘‘I baptize you with a 
view to repentance.”” What NT passage substantiates such a view? 
Does a physical act magically produce a spiritual change? Did baptism 


3 The Complete Bible. We are indebted to Dr. Boyce Blackwelder for some of these 
examples of eis used causally, found in his Th.D. dissertation (Northern Bap. Theo. 
Sem.), Causal Use of Prepositions in the Greek New Testament (1951). 
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produce penitence in Simon (Magus), Acts 8 211.2? And it apparently 
failed to produce an acceptable spiritual change in the baptized but 
unregenerate disciples in Ephesus (Acts 19 1-7). And unregenerate and 
impenitent church members today cannot be ‘“‘the light of the world and 
the salt of the earth.” 

John the Baptist, according to Josephus (Ant. Bk. XIX.5.2), refused 
to baptize people until they had repented — “supposing that the soul was 
thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness.”” And Josephus was a 
first century writer and a Palestinian. Consequently he was in a better 
position to know the facts than a writer of our day is. 

Matt 3 s (=Luke 3 s) says John demanded repentance (“bring forth 
fruit worthy of repentance’’) of those seeking baptism. And Peter put 
repentance before baptism (Acts 2 38). And Luke quotes Jesus as teaching 
that repentance precedes remission of sins (Luke 24 47). And does not 
the great commission enjoin us to make disciples of people before we 
baptize them? 

In fact the inner core of Christ’s teaching is that man must sincerely 
repent of his sins and seek wholeheartedly to do God’s will or he can 
never receive God’s forgiveness. Ritualism, sacramentalism, ordinances 
and creeds, or what not, were, according to Jesus, without value unless 
man with faith in Christ sincerely repented of his sins and was ready, as 
a life policy, to do God’s will. Consequently to claim that an external 
rite such as baptism could help to produce repentance is to advocate some- 
thing that Jesus condemned severely and repeatedly in the Judaism of 
his day (Matt 23 23-33; Rom 2 28-29; Heb 9 8-14). 








THE PROMISE IN MICAH 5 


MARGARET B. CROOK 


SMITH COLLEGE 


N A former issue of this journal the present writer suggested that 
Isa 111-9 and 9 2-7 (H. 91-6) constitute liturgies suited, in that 
order, to the coronation and enthronement of Jehoash of Judah in the 
summer of 837 B. C.* If the historical identification is feasible, then these 
two passages mark the completion of a revolution in Jerusalem that had 
been brewing during the six years of the rule of Athaliah. The question 
raised here is whether it is possible that this same movement has left 
traces in yet another passage of prophecy, namely in Mic 51-6 (H. 
4 1u—5 5)? 

The promise in Mic 5 is embedded in the heart of a collection of 
oracles reflecting many points of view and periods. In the two chapters, 
Mic 4-5 (the only portion of the book of Micah to be considered here), 
lines standing in close juxtaposition may express sentiments supple- 
mentary, or contradictory, and yet give the impression of a certain 
coagulation, of association close or loose, as the following brief analysis 
may suggest. The divisions indicated below are not new; but the point 
of view from which they are surveyed may contribute an occasional in- 
sight into their constituent elements. Groups surrounding Mic 5 1-6 
will be considered first. They may be treated as two in number in 
chapter 4: Mic 41-5 and 46-13; and as one in the latter half of the 
following chapter: Mic 5 7-15 (H. 5 6-14). Attention will then turn upon 
Mic 5 1-6 (H. 4 14—5 5). 

Of Mic 4 1-5 it may be suggested that interest in the future relations 
of other nations to Jerusalem in 4 1-3 (affinities of 44 are unclear to the 
present writer) prefaces the primitive nationalism of 4 5. These last lines 
voice contentment with territorial circumscription of the powers of 
Yahweh not characteristic of Elijah or of any of the great prophets. The 
appeal is not to a remote future, but to present practice.? It may be 


™“A Suggested Occasion for Isaiah 92-7 and 11 1-9,” JBL, LXVIII, (1949), 
213-224. 

2 Max L. Margolis, Micah (Phila., Pa., 1908). Possibly Mic 4 1-5 may have approx- 
imated to its present form already when utilized by a compiler of the book of Isaiah? 
As is well known, 4 1-3 occurs also in Isa 22-4. Micah presents the more primitive 
form, J. M. P. Smith, Micah, ICC (Scribners, 1911), p. 85. Mic 4 4-5 is not reproduced 
in Isa 2 2-5; but Isa 2 5 serves as a link with what follows; it may be more than a coin- 
cidence that, like Mic 4 5, Isa 2 5 also appeals to present practice. 
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worth surmising whether Mic 45 savors of the period of the divided — 
kingdoms, the heyday of the small nations. 

Mic 4 6-13 likewise exhibits variety of content. Mic 4 6-s contains 
one, or possibly two oracles, 4 6-7 and 4 8, concerning respectively the 
reign of the Lord in Zion, and the return to Zion of the former dominion 
of the daughter of “‘Israel’’ (rather than ‘‘Jerusalem’’).s Mic 4 8 could 
conceivably belong to days of resurgent nationalism, possibly of Josiah’s 
day, when hope might be expressed for reunion of the whole land. 
According to Mic 4 9-10 the agony of the daughter of Zion is to end in 
capture, exile and then in redemption, a hope not necessarily post- 
exilic, but equally well expressible under pressure of a dire event.‘ 
Mic 4 11-13 has been generally recognized as akin to the promised sacrifice 
of the heathen on the mountains of Israel, pictured in Ezek 38-39. 

Mic 5 7-s (H. 5 6-7) gives promise of increase of the remnant, now 
rampant among the peoples, generally recognized as post-exilic; it 
prefaces 5 9 (H. 5 8) which reads to the present writer like an oracle of 
the days of the kingdom(s) promising victory to some individual; it is 
perhaps the answer to the prayer of a king. Sentiments expressed above 
meet with complete reversal in an attack upon idolatry of 5 10-14 (H. 
5 9-13) in which the Lord’s people are under fire from their God. The 
passage winds up with a threat of vengeance upon the heedless nations 
which, in this present context, may possibly refer to the Israelite king- 
doms (that have become as Ethiopians to the Lord, Amos 9 7).5 

In summary, it would seem as if some ancient lines had suggested, 
in the case of each of these groups, to subsequent compiler-composers 
an expansion or reversal of sentiments, by no means always stated in 
chronological order; although the analysis yields nothing definite, in 
general it may be said that it is within these associated accretions that 
the older material has survived. It will now be asked, does this same 
kind of analysis, applied to Mic 5 1-6 (H. 4 1s—5 5) yield any indication 
of the possible association of at least some portion of its lines with the 
period of the rule of Athaliah? 

Mic 51-6 is usually treated of in three parts: 51 (H. 414); 52-3 
(H. 5 1-2); and 54-6 (H. 53-s).6 It is one of the contentions of this 
paper that, while the divisions cited above are distinguishable, the whole 
forms a single complex. Leaving aside for the present Mic 51 (H. 4 14), 
almost always taken for a completely isolated fragment, it is proposed 


3 After J. M. P. Smith, and others, zbid., p. 90. 

4S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the OT (Scribners, 1913), p. 329. 

5 Mic 515 (H. 5 14) is more probably the climax of an address against Israelite 
idolatry, than an editorial addition condemning the idolatrous heathen world, as 
generally interpreted by, e. g., J. M. P. Smith, zbid., p. 116. 

6E.g., J. M. P. Smith, zbid., p. 100. 
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to give consideration to Mic 52-6 (H. 51-5), translated below with 
probable additions printed in italics. All references to the text, from 
here on, will be to the Hebrew verse enumeration. 


ORACLE OF THE PROMISE 


Mic H. 5 12 But as for thee, Beth(lehem?)?-Ephrathah, 
small indeed among the clans of Judah, 
5 1» From thy midst, for Me, shall one come forth 
destined to rule over Israel, 
5 1¢ As his forebears came in former times, 
in days of yore. 
H. 5 23 Therefore will He give them up until the time 
when she that is with child shall be delivered; 
5 20 Then the residue of his brethren shall return 
unto the children of Israel.® 
H. 5 3a He shall rule sustained by the strength of Yahweh, 
by the majestic name of Yahweh, his God; 
H. 5 3b And they shall abide,? 
H. 5 3c For he shall then’® be great to the ends of the earth. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY Hope 


H. 5 4a And this shall be (our) defense: 
H. 5 4» When the Assyrian shall come upon our land, 
when he shall tread within our palaces, 
H. 5 4¢ That we shall raise up (against him) seven shepherds, 
eight princes. 
H. 5 5 And they shall ravage the land of Assyria, 
even the land of Nimrod unto the passes*3 thereof. 
H. 5 s» And he shall be a deliverer from the Assyrian 
when he comes into our land, when he treads within 
our border. 


7 Whether the correct rendering is ‘‘Beth-Ephrathah,” or ‘‘Bethlehem-Ephrathah,” 
makes no difference to the obviously Judean reference, J. M. P. Smith, zbid., p. 102 f.; 
Ephrathah can hardly be a district “larger’’ than Bethlehem. It is more probably the 
name of a kinship group and/or its locality within Bethlehem. 

8 Universally recognized as lines by a scribe who was familiar with Isa 7 14 and 7 3. 

9 Seemingly an addition by some scribe who saw in it a needed introduction to 
Mic H. 5 3c. 

10 J. M. P. Smith, ibid., p. 106, assigns to nny a future meaning. 

1 Q. Procksch, Micah, Biblia Hebraica, ed., Kittel (Stuttgart, 1933), indicates the 
sequence 5 4a, 5 5b; but he leaves no place for 5 4c as part of the original text. 

12 Delete yby with Procksch, ibid., but only from the original text. It is an editorial 
link between 5 4b and 5 5a, as will shortly be demonstrated. 

13 [. e., ‘mountain fastnesses,” J. M. P. Smith, ibid., p. 109. 
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The oracle, as given in roman type, with its supplementary hope, 
is complete. The new ruler is promised from Ephrathah (the house of 
Ruth’s first husband, and of Boaz, Obed, Jesse, David)."* He will come 
as one sent by God, in His own cause, and will maintain the traditional 
line. One important key to the continuity of thought running through 
both sections lies in the fact that the promised ruler is himself the 
center of interest in what is taken here for the original text. Mic H. 
5 3a reads, literally, “che shall stand and feed”; the King James version is 
boldly literal here; the Revised English versions add, ‘“‘his flock,”*’ an 
addition that brings the object of his rule too abruptly to the fore. The 
expressed concept in the Hebrew turns rather upon the source of his own 
sustenance. ‘He shall rule sustained by Yahweh,’’* i. e. his rule shall 
take effect (as was said of Samuel, Yahweh will be with him, and let 
none of his words fall to the ground); thus, ‘‘he shall then be great to 
the ends of the earth,” an extravagant simile on a par with the endless 
peace, and everlasting rule of Isaiah 9 7 (H. 9 6). 

At H. 5 42 the concept of defense is introduced, and will be first con- 
sidered in connection with H. 5 sb (the sequence indicated by Procksch).** 

‘“‘This shall be (our) defense, 

That he” (primary interest is still focussed upon the coming ruler) 

“‘shall be a deliverer from the Assyrian when he comes into our 
land, when he treads within our border.”’ 


The topic of defense is linked with that of deliverance, to which there is 
no reference in H. 5 4». Obviously Procksch is right in according to 
H. 5 5b precedence over H. 5 4». It is probable that H. 5 4s and H. 5 5b 
offer a key to the date of the original passages as a whole. It should be 
remembered that, the year after he had seized power in the Northern 
kingdom, Jehu was hard pressed by Shalmaneser III. The Assyrian was 
in the great plain of Jezreel, and claiming heavy tribute from Israel."9 
It would seem to the men of Judah that the whole land was threatened. 
The anxious onlooker could not know that the menace would shortly be 
withdrawn, that Shalmaneser would leave without invading the Southern 
kingdom. The writer of Mic H. 5 42 and 5 5 is still expecting invasion. 
If this interpretation is correct, then a date is to hand for the original 
framework of the promise in Mic 5. The expectation is vaguely phrased; 
the invader will come “into our land,” “four border,’’ not into “our 


™% Ruth 1 2; 4 13, 17. 

18 Following, in part, LXX; whereas AV abides by MT. 

J. M. P. Smith, ibid., p. 106, acknowledging that the Hebrew, ny, is never 
found, except here, without an object, cites the Assyrian, re‘u, as commonly meaning 
“to rule, reign,” and takes it that the Hebrew verb has that force in Mic H. 5 3a. 

17] Sam 319. Perhaps 1y is implicitly contrasted with 5». 

18 N. 11, above. 

1% A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria (Scribners, 1931), pp. 398 ff. 
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palaces’ — that is another story. An expectation, of this general 
nature, of an Assyrian invasion could most properly be current in the 
year 841 B. C. 
The actual sequence of the original probably ran, 

Mic H. 5 4a And this shall be (our) defense, 

5 4¢ That we shall raise up** seven shepherds, eight princes, 

5 sb And he shall be a deliverer from the Assyrian 

when he comes into our land, when he treads within 
our border. 


If, as contended here, interest is still centered upon the promised ruler, 
what can be made of the plural reference in H. 5 4c to “‘seven shepherds, 
eight princes’? The answer probably is that H. 5 4¢ expresses hope for 
the coming of a strong representative of the royal house, and that it 
need not refer to a confederation, or definite number of princes, or to 
any specific campaign. Mic H. 5 4c is akin to phraseology present in the 
Bronze Age “Legend of King Keret.’’ Keret laments that his entire 
house suffers extinction, ‘‘seven brethren, eight mother’s sons’’ are dead, 
and he is left alone. The reference is not to any given number of 
brethren, but to wife, kin, offspring, to an entire posterity. The legend 
shows how, by prayer and action, Keret sets about restoration of the 
royal line. When he has obtained a new bride he receives the promise 
that, ‘‘seven sons, yes, eight shall she produce.”*3 But the legend turns 
primarily upon the fortunes of two. In Mic H. 5 4c the reference is in 
all probability to one. He will of course in due time raise up progeny; 
but the focus is, for the time being, upon him alone. A poetic, figurative, 
traditional manner of speech has misled the commentators for centuries, 
as it misled the writer of Mic H. 5 5: who may never have realized the 
centrality of interest in the coming ruler that dominated the original 
passages. The interest of the writer(s) of H. 5 4» and sa is upon defense. 
He sees the Assyrian opposed by a coterie of leaders. Doubtless it was 
he who placed the intruding “against him’’* in H. 5 4c. The repeat inter- 
polation of 5 4b is more circumstantial than 5 5b. The writer of 5 4b 
knows of specific campaigns; the Assyrian assuredly did tread within the 
“palaces” of Samaria, and elsewhere, in the latter half of the eighth 
century; his lines could well apply to that period. Thus there is no need 


20 Mic H. 5 4b. 

at Note the causative mood in the initial verb in both H. 5 4c, :opm, and H. 5 5b, 
bxm. [According to the interpretation offered here, the latter verb can stand in the 
singular, with MT (instead of the plural suggested by Procksch, 7bid.).] 

22 ‘The Legend of King Keret, A Canaanite Epic of the Bronze Age,” BASOR 
Supplementary Studies, Nos. 2-3, ed., H. L. Ginsberg (New Haven, Conn., 1946), 
KRT A (1 K) Col. 1, lines 7-9. 

23 Ibid., KRT B Col. 2, lines 23-24. 

24 N. 12, above. 
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to substitute “‘soil’’ for ‘‘palaces,’’5 in an attempt to line up an eighth 
century reference to an Assyrian invasion with that of a threatened inva- 
sion of a century before, to make H. 5 4» as indefinite as H. 5 5b. The 
vehemence of H. 5 5a reflects the hard feelings of a writer whose people 
have suffered under the heel of Assyria, or even possibly of Babylon.” 
It does appear that there is a consistent substratum traceable through 

Mic H. 5 1-s. What then can be done about H. 4 14? This brief passage 
has often been taken for an enigmatic and entirely isolated fragment, 
unless it be read before Mic 4 11.77 To the present writer, following 
implications of treatment by S. R. Driver,** it is more probably the 
nucleus to which is appended Mic H. 51-5. Mic H. 4 1 is brief, abrupt, 
lacking in context, well fulfilling the characteristics, as defined by 
Bentzen,” of the literary form of the oracle in ancient Israel. It appears 
to run, 
Mic H. 4 14a Now gash yourselves,3° Daughter of a band; 

14> (Saying among yourselves),3! ‘‘A siege is laid upon us.”’ 

14¢ They shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod 

upon the cheek. 


The ‘‘Daughter of a band”’ is possibly a city in distress. A compiler of 
Mic 4-5 probably equated this “Daughter of a band” with the three 


times mentioned ‘“‘Daughter of Zion’’ of Mic 4 6-13, and placed H. 4 14 
at the end of the complex, under the impression that a siege of Jerusalem 
was referred to. Commentators generally have fallen in with this last 
assumption, among them J. M. P. Smith who is assuredly right in so 
far as he concludes that an actual historical situation is referred to here, 


” 


“rather than a prophet’s vision of the last days.’’ He thus hesitates to 
link H. 4 14 with the promise of the coming ruler, which promise he inter- 
prets as for the undefined future.+ 

On the other hand, when S. R. Driver sees a contrast between a 
present ruler (H. 4 14) who is to be replaced by a ruler ‘‘who will arise 
from another quarter,”’ he, as so often, touches the heart of the problem.» 
It is this contrast, between events more closely contemporaneous than 
even Driver had seen, that accounts for the juxtaposition of H. 4 14 


2s As Procksch, ibid.; but MT seemingly stands. 

26 In which case “Assyria,” and ‘‘Nimrod,” would be used figuratively. 

27 As J. M. P. Smith, following Marti, zbid., p. 100. 

8 Ibid., p. 329. 

29 Aage Bentzen, Literature of the OT (Copenhagen, 1948), Vol. I, p. 194. 

3° An oracle old enough to reflect the time when Israelite practice allowed of such 
extreme measures, specifically discredited in Deut 141 and Lev 19 28; see notes, The 
Soncino Chumash, ed., Abraham Cohen (The Soncino Press, Hindhead, Eng., 1947). 

3t The besieged, apparently, speak H. 4 14b. 

32 J. M. P. Smith, ibid., p. 100. 

33 N. 4, above, idem. 
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and 51-5. It is most unlikely that the siege of H. 4 14 is a siege of 
Jerusalem, even though association with the ‘Daughter of Zion” may 
be as old as the compilation of Mic 4-5. It is far more likely that in 
H. 4 14 there is a small collection of oracles originating in the Northern 
kingdom. Conceivably H. 4 14a and » refer to a siege cf Samaria, or 
Jezreel; but it might also be worth bearing in mind that a foreign foe is 
not a necessary prerequisite; the lines might turn upon an internal 
uprising, and refer to the revolution led by Jehu against either the house 
of Omri, or the followers of the Phoenician ba‘al.54 

An insult is to be offered to a “judge of Israel,”’ a king, so much is 
clear from the word play, in H. 4 14e, upon vaw and wev; the monarch 
in question would presumedly be a ruler of the Northern kingdom. 
H. 4 14 may be a northern nucleus, though it may have been taken over 
into a Jerusalem tradition quite quickly, i. e., during the early years 
of the rule of Athaliah while the reformers were preparing for the revolu- 
tion in Judah. Of course much more than an insult was delivered by 
Jehu to the house of Omri; but the oracle in Mic H. 4 14c, if spoken before 
the event might serve as a threat. It would seem that there are degrees 
in the strength of the vocabulary of insult. The author of the book of 
Job (making use of Mic H. 4 14 as a whole?) pictures Job as regarding 
himself in great distress when his foes, with curses, smite him upon the 
cheek, and gather themselves in a band to attack him, while God delivers 
him to the ungodly.’s If the “‘rod’’ employed in the smiting is that of 
God, it may indeed be fear-engendering.** The language of a preliminary 
threat might be less ferocious than the massacre for which it may yet 
have been the oracle of authentication. 

If some phase of Jehu’s revolution is referred to in Mic H. 4 14, then 
these ancient oracles do not stand alone; they form part of a community 
of interest with what comes after. Here it might be remembered that 
while the revolution in the Northern kingdom became effective in 
842 B. C., that in the Southern kingdom was held up for at least six 
years. The interests and talents of Athaliah would be well known when 
she assumed the regency. The Yahwist reformers would have little 
difficulty in deciding that the representatives of the house of David 
must be changed; they would be equally determined that the house itself 
must be continued, and in as close a connection as possible with the 
temple-cultus at Jerusalem which owed its beginnings to the prowess 


34 TI Kings 9 f., and 10 18 #. 

35 Job 16 10-11. 

36 Job 21 9; Ps 89 32 (H. 89 33); in Isa 9 4 (H. 9 3) the rod of the oppressor is shattered 
by Yahweh, i. e., is formidable enough to merit attention of Yahweh. In Isa 11 4 the 
newly crowned king is vowed to “‘smite the oppressor with the rod of his mouth, with the 
breath of his lips to slay the miscreant.”” These two reflections of the contents of Mic H. 
4 14 may be more than coincidental. 
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of David. Survival of a child of the royal house was a first essential; 
a holy child must replace an unholy child of the offending line. This is 
the key to the seizure by Jehosheba of a royal child.37 

It is unlikely that the revolutionaries hid the child for six years in 
the temple at Jerusalem in the immediate vicinity of Athaliah.3* It is 
more likely that Jehoash was taken away and placed in seclusion else- 
where, perhaps at Bethlehem, to be brought forth in due time as “a 
shoot out of the stock of Jesse.”” If, with the full import of the movement 
for the removal of Athaliah in mind, we see the proposed change of ruler, 
not as a displacement of a usurper, followed by restoration of the rightful 
heir, but as removal of the regent, and as a change from an unholy line 
to a holy line within the house of David itself, then it is tempting to see 
in Mic H. 5 1-s lines, traditionally prefaced by H. 4 14, authorizing the 
faithful to make this daring move. It is unthinkable that action of such 
crucial nature would be undertaken by the priest-reformers of the temple 
at Jerusalem without divine sanction. Even the unusual double mention 
of the name, “Yahweh,” in H. 5 3. may reflect the emphasis of the 
day.39 

Dr. H. L. Ginsberg, in his introduction to ‘‘The Legend of King 
Keret,’’4° makes a suggestion that carries fascination for the student of 
the promise in Mic 5. While conceding, after Pedersen, that a possible 
purpose for the composition of the legend was the proving of the legiti- 
macy of the dynasty, he yet ‘‘wonders” whether the legend of Keret was 
not intended more particularly to justify the succession of Keret’s 
“younger, but dutiful, son,”’ in preference to his “firstborn, but insolent 
son.’’4* Justification for a change in the line of David might come, in 
the Hebrew tradition, in the oracular form of the promise in Mic 5. 


37 II Kings 11 1-3. 

38 N. 1, above, p. 217, n. 6. 

39 Proksch, ibid., suggests deletion, for the sake of the meter, of the second ‘‘Yah- 
weh.”’ 

4° Ibid., p. 8. 

Ginsberg, idem., cites, in passing, certain near parallels in Hebrew narrative, 
Cf. [II Sam 9-20] I Kings 1-2. 
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The Old Testament Against Its Environment, by G. Ernest Wright (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 2). Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1950. Pp. 115. $1.50. 


The author, competent in varied aspects of biblical studies, here continues his 
contribution in the field of biblical theology, begun so auspiciously in The Challenge 
of Israel’s Faith (University of Chicago Press, 1944). In view of some differences of 
opinion in matters of literary criticism, the reviewer is constantly pleasantly surprised 
at the degree of his agreement with the author’s interpretation of the theological sig- 
nificance of the OT. Professor Wright examines those central aspects of OT faith 
which are so unique that he believes they cannot have developed by any natural evolu- 
tionary process from the pagan world and cannot be fully explained by environmental 
terms. He has been strongly influenced by the studies of Frankfort and Jacobsen, 
and he is deeply indebted to Professor Albright for his general point of view. It is 
opposed to the liberal theological viewpoint more current in the decade of the 20’s, 
but from this volume it would be difficult to determine whether he should be placed in 
the neo-liberal or neo-orthodox camp; he would probably object to either classification. 

This monograph contains three essays. The first, “‘ ‘What Great Nation Hath a 
God like the Lord,’ ” is concerned with the question of the evolutionary development 
of the religion of the Hebrews from primitive, child-like origins through successive 
stages to a culmination in maturity, a position the author rejects. He recognizes that 
the concept of growth has both its good and its bad applications; while concern for 
developmental aspects of the Bible has at points been misleading, it has resulted in 
the accumulation of a tremendous amount of facts “without which the progress of 
biblical history cannot be understood”’ (italics the reviewer's). Ideally, of course, one 
should not approach the Bible with a preconception of growth or a static revelation 
or any combination thereof, but should examine it to see what the data within it itself 
suggest. One will take into consideration the perspective achieved from the analysis 
of other contemporary cultures, such as Egypt and Mesopotamia, which, as the author 
recognizes, mitigates against any purely evolutionary theory. As he comments, the 
attempt to make the OT a source book for the evolution of religion has caused mis- 
interpretations, and sociological study cannot explain how Israel became a nation 
with such faith in its God that its very existence was conceived to be a miracle of 
grace. But of course, although not explaining it, sociological study may help us some 
in understanding it, and we could perhaps understand it better if more contemporary 
data of a sociological nature were available to us. And the author does state that 
the doctrine of the chosen people arose as ‘a natural explanation” of a historic fact, 


the marvelous deliverance of an oppressed minority in Egypt. He also speaks of the 
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Israelite ‘‘mutation” or, as he prefers to call it, “epigenesis.’’ The reviewer would 
note that one cannot “explain” what is new in human history even on the human 
level by cause and effect and environmental factors, for one has to reckon with the 
real creativity of the human mind, and the theologian adds to this the mystery of 
divine revelation. 

The author by no means plays down polytheism and paganism, and this makes 
all the more striking his presentation of the uniqueness of Israel's religion. He em- 
phasizes that, unlike polytheism, the Israelite knowledge of God was based not on 
the numinous awareness of nature, but on historical event, and it differed also because 
it presumed no duality expressed in terms of sex, for the Israelite Godhead was essen- 


tially sexless. Although anthropomorphic, it was imageless, and it possessed no 
mythology, even historicizing the myth of the struggle of the deity with the dragon. 
The first essay concludes with a discussion of monotheism, involving an interpretation 


of the Divine Assembly of the gods, as in Ps 82. Wright recognizes that here and in 
Deut 32 8-9 the actual existence of the other gods is assumed, although without inde- 
pendent existence, and they are responsible to the head of the council, Yahweh. 
While he is right in making it clear that the differences between paganism and Israelite 
religion cannot be comprehended by either of the rather artificial terms of modern 
scholarship, ‘“‘henotheism’” or “monotheism,” and while the reviewer shares his ob- 
jections to the use of the term ‘“‘henotheism,” the reviewer prefers to use the term 
“monolatry,” defining it so as to fit the confessedly unique Israelite situation, and 
he would accord with Wright’s statement that ‘in Israel there existed an exclusive 
and true monolatry, which did not exist elsewhere.” Although Wright prefers the 
term ‘‘monotheism,” he does properly state that the discussion of monotheism is 
largely an academic affair, pressed because we feel the need of using Hellenic rather 
than Hebrew categories of thought. 

The second essay, entitled ‘‘ ‘He Established a Testimony in Israel,’”’ is con- 
cerned with the election of Israel and the doctrine and role of Israel as the chosen 
people. It is one of the best brief treatments of this subject that the reviewer knows. 
In contrast with Irwin, Pfeiffer, and others, Wright accepts an early origin of the 
doctrine of Israel as the covenanted people. While not as certain about it as the author 
who says that ‘there no longer can be any doubt”’ that the election of Israel was given 
concrete expression in terms of a legal compact in the wilderness period, the reviewer 
thinks it probable, and would even admit the possibility that if, as Meek suggests, 
Joshua preceded Moses, an Israelite amphictyonic covenant may be earlier than 
Moses, and the Shechem covenant may precede the Sinai or Kadesh covenant. Atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that the expression ‘‘to cut a covenant” has been noted 
by Albright on cuneiform tablets from Qatna in Syria, not later than the 14th century 
(BASOR, 1951, 21 ff.). It was, of course, not merely the idea of the covenant that 
was significant for Israel, but the associations of that covenant with the concept of 
the election of Israel and with the distinctive Hebrew idea of God. 

The third essay, ‘“‘ ‘What Doth the Lord Thy God Require?’”’ treats the cultus 
and the influence of Israel’s distinctive ideas on the forms of worship. The pagan 
emphasis on magic and divination is contrasted with the Israelite viewpoint, although 
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Wright, with his usual balanced perspective, notes how official Yahwism was not 
lacking in what we would consider magical practices or things verging thereon. The 
religious festivals are also discussed, and the author takes a middle position in the 
question of the New Year festival, finding Morgenstern far more convincing than 
Mowinckel, but concluding that the reconstruction of an elaborate New Year festival 
remains in the realm of theory. In his discussion of sacrifice he shows how polytheism 
had no sense of sin comparable to that found in Israelite cultic life, and he holds a 
middle position on the question of the prophetic attitude toward the cultic system, 
believing the truth lies between those who say the prophets would have abolished 
the sacrificial system and those who say they would not have done so. 

This monograph is an expanded edition of Part I of the Haskell Lectures, delivered 
at the Graduate School of Theology in 1949. When the reviewer heard the lectures, 
he was much impressed by them. In their present form he is even more convinced of 
the positive contribution they make in the field of biblical theology. This little volume 
will find wide use in classes in biblical theology and will be of interest to those who 
have a general concern for biblical studies. The numerous bibliographical data and 
comments in the footnotes add to the importance of this study, an importance far out 
of proportion to its size. 

HERBERT G. May 


The New Testament Against Its Environment: The Gospel of the Risen Lord, by Floyd 
V. Filson. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1950. Pp. 104. $1.50. 


These lectures, along with three given by Professor G. Ernest Wright, composed 
the Haskell Lectures at Oberlin College in 1949 on the theme, “The Bible Against 
Its Environment.” Professor Filson deals with three general subjects: ‘The God and 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ,’ “The Fulness of Time,’’ and “Led by the Spirit.” 
Certain general features of the early Christian environment must be observed: In the 
minds of the writers of the NT, theism and Christology are intertwined; the Resur- 
rection expectation created a point of contact between Judaism and the NT which 
cannot be widely explained by use of the OT; the deepest ties of the NT are found in 
Judaism, rather than among the Gentiles. Jesus and the Apostles did not wish to 
abolish Judaism; rather they desired to bring their ancestral faith, through God’s 
help, to its climactic form. Jesus during his earthly ministry was aware of his Messianic 
mission; the Ressurrection deepened rather than created the view that Jesus was the 
Messiah. Though the Christian message is in its genesis predominantly Jewish, “the 


Christian movement never lived an hour in a region which was purely Jewish.” 


As this Jewish movement makes way into its specifically Gentile environment 
after the Death and Resurrection of Jesus, certain things are to be observed: 
(1) Christian monotheism rejected the polytheism of the Gentile world. (2) Some 
types of NT scholarship have over-emphasized the Hellenistic character of the later 
NT writings; there is no thoroughly Hellenistic writing in the NT corpus, not even 
the Fourth Gospel. (3) The NT’s close relation cf God’s transcendence and his gracious 
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redemptive action is a strange note to the Hellenistic world. (4) God as both Creator 
and Redeemer is contrary to Hellenistic thought, just as the idea of man emanating 
from God is opposed to Jewish-Christian theology. (5) The high Christology, found 
early in Paul’s writings, cannot be said to have its origin in Hellenistic circles. For 
example, “Lord” (Kyrios) stems from the Aramaic Mar, though Torrey’s stress on 
Aramaic origins of the gospels is rejected. The stimulus for the high Christology is 
from the Resurrection, and took its rise with the genesis of the Apostolic Church. 
“The Christian message about Christ the Risen Lord and God as his Father is either 
history’s most influential mistake, a mistake made by the Aramaic-speaking Jews, or 
it is a distinctive and valid message unique in content and in relevance for faith.” 

As a historical religion the NT is ‘amazingly selective’ of OT passages; it is inter- 
preted history in which its members are never neutral witnesses about Jesus; the ‘‘eye 
of faith” gives an added dimension to its history, in which God is the chief actor, and 
in which facts and interpretation of facts about Jesus are closely knit together. ‘‘The 
NT is a time-charged book.’’ Unlike some aspects of Greek thought, history is in real 
time where God performs acts in time; and even “its terms for eternity are terms which 
speak of an endless series of periods of time.’’ God cares for what goes on in history: 
“the time process has meaning for God himself.’’ Hence the Gospel is composed of a 
series of events in which God acts to forward his purpose to fulfilment. With the 
Resurrection, from which the Cross is to find its purpose in God’s act, we have the 
other acts which God has performed in Christ in Jesus’ earthly ministry brought to 
their climax of fulfilment. ‘“‘When Jesus is taken only as a teacher and example, he 
recedes ever further into the past. But when he is recognized as the risen, exalted 
Lord, and so as the continuing contemporary of the Church, the situation is different.”’ 
Through the Church God’s activity in real time continues until the ideal age arrives; 
“thus even eschatology is expressed in terms of time.” 

The Church in continuing its work is under the Lordship of Christ, and knows 
the gift of the Spirit. The Spirit is an eschatological gift and is given by the Risen 
Christ. “In Christ” is not necessarily an individualistic mysticism, but rather a mys- 
ticism which binds believers into the “body of Christ.” The gift of the Spirit for Chris- 
tians, however, was not found in Judaism where loyalty to the Law was necessary, or 
where priestly practices were to be followed. Nor did the gift of the Spirit have its 
genesis in Hellenistic culture where polytheism, dualism of matter and spirit, extreme 
frenzy and emotionalism were found. Rather it was. the Risen Lord who gave his 
Spirit to both individuals and the Christian group; by his Spirit were they led. 

This reviewer heard these lectures and shared the general warm response to both 
the ideas and the spirit behind the ideas. For the most part he shares the views of 
Professor Filson. Several points for further evaluation, however, come to this reviewer's 
attention: (1) Was there not some acceptance by Jesus of the “‘tradition of the elders” 
(p. 16)? A careful study, especially of the Passion Story, convinces the reviewer 
that Jesus was close to the rabbis in many of his statements. (2) There is a question - 
whether the modern Church leans more strongly toward the Greek view rather than 
the OT tradition (p. 43); the masses of our churches know little of the Greek inter- 
pretation, or even want to know. (3) While the character of the later NT books is 
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not necessarily Hellenistic (p. 30, 31), the frameworks for both the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Gospel of John show a tendency to “modernize” the gospel in terms 
of the Hellenistic world. (4) Might it not be more accurate to say (p. 36) that Paul’s 
high Christology has roots in both Jewish and Hellenistic culture, as he “‘modernizes” 
his gospel, though more prominently Paul is a Jew? 

This is an excellent study, clear and readable, stimulating and provoking. It is a 
commendable addition to ‘‘Studies in Biblical Theology.” 


Tuomas S. KEPLER 


The Old Testament Text and Versions — The Hebrew Text in Transmission and the History 
of the Ancient Versions, by Bleddyn J. Roberts. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1951. Pp. xv-+326. 21s. 


According to the title page the author is senior lecturer in Biblical History and 
Literature, University College of North Wales, Bangor. In the preface he modestly 
points out that the work is no more than an introduction to the study of the OT text 
and versions together with a presentation of various views obtaining today. 

The book consists of six parts. Part I is devoted to the Hebrew Bible, where are 
treated the Hebrew text before the time of the Masoretes, the work of the scribes, 
the Masoretes, the Tiberian and post-Tiberian Masoretic work, pointed mss. and 
printed editions, and the causes of textual corruption in MT and emendation. The 
heading of Part II is ‘The LXX and the Greek Versions.” Here are discussed the 
early history of the LX X, Greek translations of the second century A. D., the Hexapla, 
recensions of the LXX, mss. and printed editions of the LXX, and the character of 
the LXX translation. Part III, ‘“‘Versions Based mainly on the Hebrew Text,” in- 
cludes the Samaritan Pentateuch (not a version), the Targumim, and the Peshitta. 
In Part IV are treated the Coptic, the Ethiopic, and other versions based mainly on 
the LXX. Part V, “The Latin Translations,” includes both the Old Latin and the 
Vulgate. Even though the Old Latin is based on the LXX, it is placed here for the 
sake of convenience on account of the language. Part VI is devoted to the Arabic 
versions. This shows that the author has attempted to cover a rather extensive field. 

Professor Roberts recognizes the place of oral transmission and variations in 
different geographical centers, and consequently not all variants necessarily imply 
scribal errors and deliberate alterations. We can agree with him (p. 191) that there 
were various recensions of the Pentateuch current in pre-Christian times. The Canon 
of the OT was a matter of growth, and no doubt usage rather than formal action de- 
termined what books should become authoritative. Yet we can also we!l understand 
that eventually the Jews had to fix it in defense against Christian influence. 

The matter of alternative readings has to be given serious consideration. In addi- 
tion to the works cited in the Bibliography there should be mentioned O. H. Bostrém, 
Alternative Readings in the Hebrew of the Books of Samuel (1918). The work by Wevers 
cited on p. 271 is also an important contribution in this field; it shows how for Kings 
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the variants in the Kennicott-de Rossi mss. in many instances furnish source material 
for readings in the Old Greek, the Hexaplaric, and ihe Lucianic texts. Such a study 
proves that these Hebrew mss. are not always in agreement with MT. Judg 1 23, 
discussed on p. 179, seems to be a case where we have alternative readings; LXX 
suggests wayyahdnu in its Vorlage, while MT has wayydtiri. Apparently there were 
two traditions of the Hebrew text in this verse. There is still much room for further 
investigation in the field of alternative readings in the Hebrew of the OT. 

In speaking of the pericopes, Roberts concludes (p. 39): ‘‘Ultimately, the Baby- 
lonian division prevailed over the Palestinian, and was always followed until the whole 
scheme was forgotten and the chapter division substituted for it.” In this connection 
he cites Kahle in Bauer-Leander, but that work says that it was the sédérim which 
fell into desuetude. Yet we cannot say that either scheme became lost, since both the 
paraSiyét and the séda@rim are indicated in the margins of the Ginsburg -Bibles (1894, 
1926) and of BH3. The annual pericopes are also listed in the introductory pages of 
the Jewish Version. 

The writer constantly misuses the word ‘homoioteleuton,’ which is the occurrence 
of similar endings in two neighboring words, clauses, or lines of writing, and which 
consequently becomes a source of error in copying. The error due to homoioteleuton 
is called parablepsis (parablepsia, parablepsy). The word metabolos (p. 134) should 
be ‘metobelos.’ On p. 18, in speaking of the ‘two versions,’ the implication is that 
MT is a version; cf. also p. 277. On page 57 he refers to the “Samaritan version” but 
then he adds: ‘‘—or rather transcription....” On page 67 ‘version’ is used in a 
loose sense, but in that instance it is placed within single quotation marks. On p. 61 
the Nestorian word corresponding to pathah should be péthahah; Arabic damma should 
be substituted for ‘domma.” In connection with the custodes linearum (p. 97) fuller 
treatment should have been given to this matter, since the explanation is not clear 
on account of its extreme brevity. Roberts states (p. 263) that most of the books of 
the OT have now appeared in the new Benedictine edition of the Vulgate; the last 
book, however, which appeared in 1950 was Judith. 

Roberts shows great interest in the recently found Jerusalem scrolls. He says 
that palaeographers, with few exception, date them in the second or first century B.C., 
but he is waiting for the verdict of a greater number of experts. In this connexion 
should be noted G. R. Driver, The Hibbert Journal 49 (1950), 11-21, who believes 
that the scrolls were not written down till c. A. D. 500 or after the Arab conquest, 
A. D. 637; cf. also JOR 40 (1950), 372. J. Reider, JOR 41 (July, 1950), 59-70, thinks 
that the most likely date for the mss. might be the third or fourth century A. D. 
E. R. Lacheman, JQR 40 (1949), 34, makes them mediaeval. Cf. also the challenging 
articles by S. Zeitlin, JOR 39 (Jan., Apr., 1949); 40 (July, 1949; Jan., Apr., 1950); 
41 (July, 1950; Jan. 1951); “The Mystery of the Hebrew Scrolls’, Crozer Q. 27 (1950), 
35-42. Roberts refers (p. 191) to the divergences which are ‘‘chiefly orthographic and 
morphological’; yet he also refers to the variations (p. 281) as ‘‘both numerous and 
far-reaching.” In JBL 69 (1950), p. vi, H. M. Orlinsky is reported to have presented 
an argument to show that the Isaiah scroll comes from a ms. which was copied from 
memory and that its text is well-nigh worthless for the lower textual criticism of the 
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Hebrew text of Isaiah. This is quite in contrast to Roberts’s high rating of the Jeru- 
salem mss. (p. 85). 

Roberts is right in maintaining (p. 171) that the result of progressive study of 
the LXX is a greater reserve in its use for textual emendation of MT. He opposes 
(p. 129) the idea that LXX mss. had been ‘corrected’ or brought into harmony with 
the Hebrew text. Yet we should not rule out some pre-recensional revision in certain 
individual mss., even though it may have been sporadic. Perhaps some of the agree- 
ments in Scheide and MT may have such an origin. The writer well points out that 
there was a real connexion between Palestinian and Alexandrian exegesis, and that is 
borne out by the reviewer’s own investigations. On page 172 he says: “‘...the Helle- 
nistic changing of the Hebrew OT was one of the conditions, of its acceptance in the 
West, by the Jews there in the first instance, and subsequently by the Christian 
Church.” That statement is vague, and certainly seems unfortunate. What he says 
about ‘the formation of a Greek vocabulary according to the Hebrew basis” has a 
foundation of fact; in this connexion cf. the reviewer’s article ““The Hebraic Character 
of LXX Greek,” Vetus Testamentum 1 (1951), 81-90. 

The interesting observation is made that at the beginning of the fourth century 
the Christian faith was declared the official religion of the Roman Empire and that 
the great codices were produced as a result of this step. One wonders why in the case 
of the minuscule mss. Roberts uses only the numbers of Holmes-Parsons and does not 
so much as refer to the symbols of the Cambridge LXX, which are very convenient. 
All he says (p. 145) is that sometimes certain cursives are referred to by means of 
small Roman letters. He thinks (p. 160) that minuscule or cursive mss. are “generally 
of little use for textual reconstruction.” Yet they were used very successfully in 
Montgomery’s Commentary on Daniel (ICC, 1927) and in the forthcoming Commentary 
on the Books of Kings, by J. A. Montgomery, and edited by H. S. Gehman (ICC, in 
press). Cf. also A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien 3 (1911) and Wevers (op. cit.) for the 
classification of some of the minuscule mss. 

Roberts refers to the removal of anthropomorphisms and anthropathisms, and 
he correctly notes that there is an uneven character in reproducing and avoiding them. 
In the matter of anthropomorphisms the interpreter, however, did not set out merely 
with the idea of getting rid of them; ultimately the anti-anthropomorphisms are con- 
nected with a definite theological approach which can be observed in many books of 
the LXX; cf. Gehman, ‘‘The Theological Approach of the Greek Translator of Job 
1-15,"” JBL 68 (1949), 231-240. This tendency, however, is already found in the 
Hebrew text; cf. Ezek 128, where the prophet puts away as far as possible any cor- 
poreal conception of God. ‘ 

The reviewer agrees with Roberts that in Samuel not all the variants are to be 
urged as emendations of MT. In many instances LXX reflects a definite theological 
view; sometimes offensive expressions were softened or toned down. Often the trans- 
lator employed common sense and rationalized what he rendered into Greek. In many 
cases the interpreter achieved his end by playing with the root or by what may be 
called ‘‘the trick of the translator.” If one understands the methods employed by the 
interpreter, it becomes apparent that frequently the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX is 
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the same as MT: cf. Gehman, “Exegetical Methods Employed by the Greek Trans- 
lator of I Samuel,’’ JAOS 70 (1950), 292-296; also his review of L. Prijs, Jtidische 
Tradition in der LXX, ibid., 304-307. The question has been raised (p. 184) con- 
cerning the length of the Book of Job, whether that of MT or that of LXX is the original 
one. There has been noticed a decided theological tendency on the part of the trans- 
lator, and after having made a study of the Greek text of this book, D. H. Gard in 
his Ph.D. dissertation (Princeton University, 1950, still unpublished) came to the 
conclusion that many Hebrew lines were left out for theological reasons, and sub- 
sequently were inserted by Theodotion. Accordingly the Vorlage of the Old Greek of 
this book was not far different from MT. 

The theological differences between MT and LXX are apparent, but it is difficult 
to accept sweeping statements like one on p. 176: ‘‘To the Hellenist, and therefore to 
the translators of the LXX, the Bible emphasizes not so much God’s revelation and 
His demands on man, but the religiousness of man, and man’s demands on God.” 
Also on p. 277 the author waxes eloquent: ‘In contrast to the theocentricity of the 
Hebrew OT, the LXX is strongly anthropocentric, and whereas the former is alto- 
gether ‘revelation’ in an objective sense, the latter is ‘religious’ in a subjective sense.” 
It is often, however, wiser to be more restrained in imagination and to avoid falling 
into what has been called in political circles ‘campaign oratory.” 

It seems strange (p. 117) that three passages (Is 6 5; 9 6; 52 15) are instances “‘of a 
Jewish reserve in communicating the true or full meaning of a passage to a Gentile 
reader”; another explanation certainly is possible, since really nothing is withheld 
from the reader. As regards Gen 2 2, the ‘sixth day’ instead of the ‘seventh’ merely 
looks like rationalization, but it is also found in the Samaritan Pentateuch. In Gen 
15 11 the verb ovvexa@icev can easily be derived from an unvocalized text. In Gen 
37 24 Roberts believes that the Chester Beatty reading complicates matters, but this 
is not necessarily the case. Ethiopic ‘new’ goes back to Greek xauvés, which can be 
explained palaeographically as an error for xevés. Accordingly, the Ethiopic and the 
Old Latin favor xevés as the original Greek. 

Frequently the book shows the serious dangers involved in working with secondary 
sources and depending upon the work of others without knowing the material at first- 
hand. From this point of view the book is a disappointment and has to be used con- 
tinually with caution. The Arabic version of the Book of Daniel in the Paris and 
London Polyglots belongs to the Origenian-Constantinopolitan group and is a better 
representative than A. It certainly is not an example of the Lucianic text as stated on 
p. 269. In connexion with the Armenian version a strange reference is made to “extant 
fragments of the version.” Yet we have complete Ancient Armenian Bibles, which 
have been used by the reviewer: Mechithar’s edition, Venice, 1733; Zohrab’s edition, 
Venice, 1805; and an edition of 1860, Venice. The Ancient Armenian has great value 
for LXX studies. In case of the Books of Kings the Armenian text is Hexaplaric, 
agreeing in the main with A and 247(x), but there is also some influence from Lucianic 
readings. 


The brief chapter on the Ethiopic version needs serious revision. As regards 
I and II Kings it is clear that the Ethiopic text is based upon the Old Greek as a com- 
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parison with B will show; there is, however, also a decided Lucianic influence, which 
came through a later revision; cf. Gehman, “The Ethiopic Version of I Kings... ,” 
JBL 50 (1931), 81-114. When B and the Old Ethiopic agree, it generally is a good 
indication that we have the text of the Old Greek. It seems that the Old Greek had 
a number of transliterations which later were taken out by revision; cf. in this con- 
nexion II Kings 19 26, where the Old Ethiopic has sédé@ma for *oednua, a transliteration 
of Sedémah, the reading now found in Is 37 27; cf. JBL 64 (1945), p. iv. 

Roberts is correct in referring to three versions of the Old Latin. These transla- 
tions often may help us in reconstructing the Old Greek where the original reading 
is lost; this has been the case where Scheide and Old Latin agree with MT. That is a 
value of the Old Latin for LXX studies which is not noted (footnote, p. 149). A good 
instance to prove a Hebrew transliteration in the Old Greek is Ezek 28 16, where MT 
hassokék is rendered tooex (or To o€x). The Old Latin (Codex Constantiensis) here 
reads sech. The combined evidence of Scheide and Old Latin proves that here LXX 
originally had a transliteration, though imperfect, from the Hebrew. 

The chapter on the Aramaic Targumim is interesting, and the author well ob- 
serves the special importance of their contribution in the field of theology. The chapter 
on the Vulgate is well written, and the conclusion is good. In the textual work it 
should be noted that Jerome is a very skillful translator. If there is a difficulty in the 
Hebrew, he often has the adroitness of making a clever rendering and, at the same 
time, of avoiding the difficulty. 

The numerous references to various works in the footnotes are a valuable feature 
of the work, and the extensive Bibliography (pp. 286-314), while not exhaustive, is 
excellent and gives the book a useful place in the library of the biblical scholar. The 
volume was printed at the Oxford University Press, which has lived up to its reputa- 
tion of producing artistic work. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


Han som kommer. Messiasforventningen 1 Det Gamle Testament og pd Jesu tid, by 
Sigmund Mowinckel. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gads Forlag, 1951. Pp. 417. 29 Danish 
crowns; bound, 35 Danish crowns. 


In this comprehensive work Professor Mowinckel both gathers up the results of 
much of his own brilliant research and also gives an invaluable survey of some of the 
most debated problems in the study of biblical religion. As the title indicates, his 
theme is the development and content of the Messianic hope; and in the opening 
paragraphs he makes it clear that he uses the terms ‘Messiah’ and ‘Messianic’ in a 
precise rather than in a general sense. Nevertheless, the nature of the subject is such 
that both the general background and allied themes demand extensive consideration; 
and the discussion includes the nature of ancient near eastern kingship, the origin and 
development of Jewish eschatology, the Suffering Servant of Yahweh, and the Son 
of Man. 
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The book falls into two main parts, which deal respectively with the earlier and 
later stages of religious development. At the outset Mowinckel indicates that, though 
he regards the concept of Messiah as political in origin, he uses the term in the eschato- 
logical sense, since it was in the context of eschatological expectation that the later 
theological significance of the idea took shape. But he rejects the loose application 
of ‘Messianic’ to future hopes in which no Messianic figure appears. Not all eschato- 
logical expectation is Messianic. 

Having thus cleared the terminological ground, he returns to a consideration of 
the biblical material, dismissing briefly several passages, such as the Protoevangelium, 
and the Royal Psalms, to which a Messianic significance has traditionally been attri- 
buted, and concluding from his survey that the authentically Messianic material 
originated after the collapse of the state and the monarchy (Is 7 10-17 and 9 1-6 being 
only partial exceptions). 

Two problems now arise for consideration: the origin of the hope of a coming king, 
and the origin of the content of the Messianic ideal. For the solution of the latter 
Mowinckel turns to the distinctively Hebraic form of the ancient oriental ‘king ideology.’ 
In his discussion of kingship outside Israel he is in close agreement with Frankfort: 
and he dissents from what he regards as the undue schematization of the ‘Myth and 
Ritual’ school in England and of the Uppsala school in Sweden. Many readers will 
find a certain piquant interest in Mowinckel’s critical appraisal of the work of younger 
scholars who have been so patently influenced by his own earlier writings. Not only 
does he recognize significant variations in the concept of kingship outside Israel 
(notably as between Egypt and Babylonia), but he insists that within Israel ideas 
and practices which were borrowed from elsewhere were not necessarily borrowed 
without alteration, and, moreover, were often given a radically different meaning by 
the new religious context of which they now formed a part. Nor does Canaanite bor- 
rowing adequately account for the Hebrew kingly ideal, which arose from a fusion of 
Canaanite forms with an indigenous tradition of leadership derived from the nomadic 
period and the time of the settlement. There were, too, factors in the Hebrew in- 
heritance which inspired criticism of, and resistance to, the monarchy. In this con- 
nexion Mowinckel holds, in opposition to some current views, that the traditions about 


Moses do not present him as a kingly figure. Yet he can hardly, without disowning 


his own past work, entirely discard the view that a certain measure of divinity was 
accorded to the Hebrew kings. They enjoyed a closer relationship with Yahweh than 
other members of the community, but in the cult they represented not Yahweh (who 
was represented by the Ark) but David and the people. The historical, personal, and 
ethical quality of Hebrew religion made it impossible that it should entirely assimilate, 
or be assimilated by, the religion of Israel’s neighbors. That distinctive character is 
most effectively seen in the nature of Yahweh, the living God, who does not die and 
rise again. 

In his treatment of the kingly ideal Mowinckel lays considerable emphasis on the 
ethical factor as a condition of the divine blessing. That kings fell short of this standard 
led to its projection into the future, so that a kingly figure came to form part of that 
expectation which was stimulated by the element of hope in the cult (so vividly 
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delineated in a memorable passage in Psalmenstudien II). In opposition to those who 
have held that the Messianic ideal was ancient, and that from ancient times kings 
were thought of in conformity with it, he maintains that this ideal arose only when 
the unrealized norms of kingship were projected into the future and became an object 
of hope. 

This leads to a discussion of the older Jewish future hope. The view that there 
existed a general oriental eschatology outside Israel, or a pre-prophetic eschatology in 
Israel, or a pre-exilic prophetic eschatology, is rejected. By eschatology Mowinckel 
means the expectation of a completely new order, cosmic in its scope, emerging from 
a catastrophe brought about by supernatural and supra-historical forces. Eschatology 
in this sense was a late phenomenon in Judaism; but the way for it was prepared, not 
merely by the general hope for the future which was implicit in the doctrines of elec- 
tion and covenant, but by that hope of restoration which was the answer of the pro- 
phetic faith to national calamity. In tracing the development from the time of Isaiah 
onwards, Mowinckel finds a decisively influential stage in Deutero-Isaiah, where the 
entire drama of restoration is lifted up on to a new plane and presented in cosmic 
dimensions, where, moreover, the framework of the old Thronbesteigungsfest provides 
the pattern of expectation. On Mowinckel’s definition and interpretation this is not 
yet eschatology; but it is a significant approach to it. 

The first part of the book is then brought to a close by two contrasting chapters. 
The first of these sets out the place of a kingly figure in the older stage of the future 
hope, the significance of his relation to David, his titles, equipment, and functions, 
and the blending of mythical elements in the descriptions of him. The second deals 
with the Suffering Servant, and may be regarded as the interpretative culmination of 
Mowinckel’s earlier critical work on the subject. The Servant is treated not (as in 
much recent writing) as a kingly, but as a predominantly prophetic figure, one to 
whom certain prophetic circles looked as atoning for the sin of the community, one 
who is the instrument in the fulfilment of restoration and not merely a leading per- 
sonality in the restored nation. 

The second part of the book is concerned with the Messianic hope in later Judaism, 
and is divided into three chapters, one, relatively brief, on the later eschatology, and 
two, of considerably greater length, on the national Messiah and the Son of Man. 
Within the development of eschatological thought there are two main tendencies, one 
political, national, and this-worldly, the other universalistic, transcendental, and 
other-worldly; and this double tendency is also apparent in the formulation of the 
Messianic hope. The rich variety of speculation and expectation is here set out against 
the background both of political events and of the manifold religious influences to 
which Judaism was subject. But, amid all the variety, Mowinckel nowhere finds a 
suffering Messiah whose suffering is remedial. 

It is to external religious influence that he attributes the Son of Man concept, 
which, he holds, has no generic connexion with earlier Hebrew thought, or with the 
‘king ideology,’ but is the Jewish variant of the Urmensch, a variant in which cos- 
mological factors are largely displaced by the soteriological and eschatological interest. 
The climax of the discussion is an examination of the interplay of Messiah, Suffering 
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Servant, and Son of Man in the teaching of Jesus. No adequate summary of these 
three chapters can be attempted here. Suffice it to say that they would by themselves 
form a treatise of outstanding importance. 

The fact that the book is written in Norwegian has made it desirable to give a 
somewhat lengthy survey of its contents. Something must now be offered by way of 
comment. First, then, however greatly readers may differ from the author on any 
of the debatabie subjects of which he treats, it is an immense advantage to have in 
one volume, and that richly documented, so full a discussion of themes which are in 
the forefront of contemporary biblical research. On points of detail there will doubt- 
less be vigorous rejoinders, not least from some other Scandinavian scholars. Some 
others may wish that space had been devoted to a consideration of the contentions 
of N. H. Snaith. But it is presumably true that, in so far as the book has a polemical 
intention, it is directed less against those who have criticized Mowinckel’s earlier work 
than against those who have been stimulated by it to propound theories which he is 
not anxious to father. Its chief value, however, will be found to lie, not so much in 
the solution offered to this or that problem, nor even in the writer’s skill in handling 
the material at his disposal, as in his power of presenting with stimulating vividness 
the distinctive elements of biblical religion, so that when he deals with any one specific 
theme, he opens up perspectives of the whole range of biblical thought. 


G. W. ANDERSON 


Hebrew Origins, by Theophile J. Meek. Revised Edition. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. xiii +246. $3.00. 


The need for a new edition of this volume, first published in 1936, is testimony 
to the usefulness and scholarly quality which readers have found in it, as well as to 
the perennial interest of its subject. The new format of the present edition, containing 
some twenty-five larger-sized pages, makes it more readable, and much of the text 
has been completely rewritten. The addition of about one hundred new author-names 
and a score or more new subject-entries in the indexes shows that the author has kept 
well abreast of recent movements of research in this well-worked field of Hebrew origins. 
The reviewer has found no substantial changes, however, from the major conclusions 
reached in the earlier edition. 

To many readers the most important topic of discussion in the first chapter will no 
doubt be Meek’s familiar reconstruction of the Exodus and Conquest, which has found 
wide though not universal acceptance among scholars. A rapid reading of this discussion 
makes it appear that the reconstruction bears little resemblance to the traditional 
version. Thus there is no long period of wandering by the refugees from Egypt; no trek 
northward through the east Jordan region (this is limited to the Reuben tribe when it 
separated from the southern tribes to settle northeast of the Dead Sea); no relation 
between Moses and Joshua; practically no knowledge of Yahweh in the north until the 
monarchy period. These omitted elements of the biblical story are regarded as the 
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connecting tissues whereby the different cycles of conquest traditions were blended 
into one. 

As will be recalled from the earlier edition, Meek holds that there were two com- 
pletely independent conquests, about two centuries apart: that of the north, begun by 
the Joseph tribes (who had nothing to do with Egypt), under the leadership of Joshua 
about 1400 B. C., initiated by the taking of Jericho, with an amphictyony established 
by Joshua at Shechem soon after, and with continued infiltrations of small groups or 
clans during the next century or more; the conquest of the south, about 1200 B. C. 
under Moses, by a confederacy of tribes, the strongest of which was Judah, which pro- 
ceeded from Kadesh to Beersheba to Hebron, and gradually possessed all the region 
south of Jerusalem and from the Dead Sea to Philistia. 

The Levites alone had gone into Egypt, in the times of Amenophis III and IV, from 
the Negeb whither they had come from the east and mingled with other tribes already 
there (Kenites, Calebites and others). Under Ramesses II (who was the “new king who 
had no knowledge of Joseph”) the Levites had been enslaved. After the death of Seti II, 
or about 1200 B.C. “such of them as could or would follow him’’ Moses led out of 
Egypt to rejoin the kinsmen whom they had left in the Negeb. There the amphictyony 
was formed by Moses in the name of Yahweh. This interpretation of the situation has 
much to commend it, though our rough sketch of Meek’s conclusions scarcely does 
justice to his careful analysis of the evidences on which they are based. 

To the chapter on Hebrew Law is added a mention of two recently discovered codes, 
those of Lipit-Ishtar and Bilalama (Eshnunna) as well as the Old Assyrian Code, none 
of which, however, shows any influence upon Hebrew legislation. At one point Meek 
questions whether the so-called apodictic type of laws was altogether unique and 
original with the Hebrews, since this type is found also, mixed with casuistic laws, in 
some of the other codes, though they occur more frequently in the OT. 

Concerning the origin of Yakwism, the cult is held to be older than the Hebrews, 
and the Kenite hypothesis is discounted (pp. 93 ff.) though not altogether ruled out 
(p. 110). Meek favors the view that Yahweh originated as a storm-god (in Arabia; the 
name linked with Arabic hwy “‘to blow”). In any case, Yahweh was a distinctly southern 
deity, adopted first perhaps by Judah as a tribal god (p. 114) and then, as other tribes 
fused with Judah (i. e., Levites, Kenites and others) they adopted the cult of this 
strongest tribe (p. 115). The question is left open whether the Levites were converted 
to Yahweh by Moses in Egypt or simply had their faith confirmed by him; similarly 
whether Moses became a Yahweh worshipper by marrying among the Kenites who had 
already adopted this god by their fusion with Judah, or that Moses (whose mother’s 
name may have been a Yahweh name) had known Yahweh earlier. 

Just how soon Judah proceeded (‘‘presently” p. 115) to extend its Yahweh cult into 
the north is unspecified, but the presumption is that almost no knowledge of Yahweh 
existed in the north until much later. The evidence concerning Yahweh-names in the 
pre-monarchical period would seem to be pressed unduly at times, inasmuch as Meek 
admits that “‘we do not have many clearly attested names of any kind from that period” 
(p. 114) and that “‘not too much should be made of the argument e silentio” (p. 98). 
At best, then, this is a dubious criterion. 
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As to the origin of the priesthood, there were doubtless priests and priesthoods 
before the Levites became the official Yahweh priests. But since the Levites were the 
protégés of Judah, having begun as a secular tribe and become the priests of the southern 
amphictyony, they came to be dominant as such in the measure that Judah grew in 
power. The Levites originally had as their tribal deity the serpent god, Nahash, and 
brought elements of this worship into their Yahweh worship, which accounts for the 
recurrence of the serpent in the tradition from Moses’ down to Hezekiah’s time. 

Aaron and the Aaronites, on the other hand, constituted the priesthood of the 
northern bull-cult, brought into Canaan by the Joseph tribe, and it was in the name of 
this god that Joshua bound the northern amphictyony by covenant at Shechem (p. 140). 
The bull-cult, then, was not borrowed by Israel from the Canaanite agricultural religion, 
but was of nomadic Hebrew origin, though later it absorbed elements from the fertility 
cult of Canaan. 

Meek insists that before the monarchy Yahwism was but slightly known in the 
north, that it had infiltrated only gradually by the agency of Levite, Kenite and pro- 
phetic (?) ‘missionaries’ from the south (pp. 134, 145). In the present volume he adds 
the interesting suggestion that the Song to Deborah (of 1075 B. C.), far from attesting 
a strong Yahwism in the north before David’s time, may have been originally a hymn 
to the storm-god, Baal, made over into a Yahweh hymn (p. 143) on the analogy of some 
of the Hebrew Psalms. This may have been done, he conjectures, by a worshipper of 
Yahweh who would thus claim his god as god of the north as well as of the south. On the 
other hand, if “‘by the time of Samuel (which could not be long after Meek’s dating of 
the Song) Yahwism had obtained a firm hold in the north” (p. 157), then the Song in 
its present form may be a true picture of the situation in the north near the beginning 
of the eleventh century. Then too, Meek acknowledges that ‘Shiloh . . . was early con- 
verted to Yahwism by Eli, a Levite, who was able to establish his family there as 
‘priests to Yahweh’ ” — and this also would be early in the eleventh century. 

In treating the prophets, Meek resists the tendency either to play up or to play 
down the ecstatic element, holding that while they did have experiences of an ecstatic, 
or rather a mystic character, it was not often frenzied and never orgiastic. Neither does 
he share the view of some that the pre-exilic canonical prophets were cult officials. 


Discussion of the rise of monotheism is extended considerably, and the term “‘heno- 
theism’”’ is displaced by the more accurate “‘monolatry”’ as descriptive of the Yahweh 
religion before the time of the canonical prophets. Were not the reviewer in agreement 
with the author on the point of this chapter, he would feel that Meek protests too much. 
Yet since he is answering arguments here which have appeared since 1936, the added 
material does strengthen Meek’s position and gives something of a coup de grace to the 
attempts to claim real monotheism for Moses. 

Meek has performed a real service to OT scholarship in bringing up to date this 
volume which continues to be the most complete and thoroughly documented treatment 
of Hebrew origins, in six areas, available. 


J. W. FLicut 
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Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, Presented to Profes:or Theodore H. Robinson by the 
Society for Old Testament Study on his Sixty-fifth Birthday; edited by H. H. Rowley. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1950. Pp. xi+206. $4.00. 


The friends of Professor Robinson — and they are legion — will rejoice in this 
tribute to his gracious qualities of person and his eminence through many years in OT 
scholarship. The thirteen contributors to the volume are mainly of Great Britain, but 
they include also Albright, Eissfeldt, Lods, Pedersen, and R. B. Y. Scott. The essays 
range through the Mari documents, Canaanite literature, form criticism, cultic forms 
and ideas, besides long-familiar methods of historical criticism and the study of history; 
they are thus an index of the development that has come about in OT study in recent 
decades. Several of them call for a full length review in themselves; to treat all of them 
together, one is of necessity driven to arbitrary selection, which must not, however, be 
interpreted as relative evaluation, but only as the whim of the moment authenticated 
by necessity. : 

Since the papers are arranged alphabetically, Albright leads off with “The Psalm 
of Habakkuk.’’ His main thesis— apart from much valuable material in his bulky 
notes — is, as everyone will surmise, that the Hebrew poem is an adaptation of the 
Canaanite myth of the divine combat. “Irwin’s effort to revive the parallel, but much 
more remote, hypothesis of Babylonian origin,” he says, “is wholly unsuccessful.” But 
with this full-length defence of his position in hand, when one sets the Psalm, the 
Canaanite myth, and the Babylonian creation epic side by side for detailed comparison, 
Albright’s position is unsupported. For the exclusively Canaanite parallels are so meager 
in relation to the Babylonian it is apparent that the matter rests exactly where I left it: 
the first poem (vss. 1-15) is framed throughout on Enuma Elish though with some 
influence at a few points from the Canaanite form of the myth. Several of Albright’s 
minor points call for critical examination: his novel terminology for Hebrew poetic 
forms, his concept of poetic structure, the dating of the poem and its unity with the 
prophecy of Habakkuk, his use of Hebrew paleography as a tool for textual criticism — 
every one of these is open to grave question. But since I plan to discuss them elsewhere, 
I dismiss them for the present. 

Rowley reviews the familiar problem of the relations of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah. 
He is convinced that Deuteronomy was the law book of Josiah’s reform, and that 
Jeremiah refers to it. These views he supports with acute reasoning and with many 
keen observations. Beyond a doubt he has strengthened the position. But he has over- 
looked the one bit of objective evidence we possess for the dating of Deuteronomy which 
he advocates: the fact that the secondary material in Deut 28 alludes to episodes of the 
siege of Jerusalem (see AJSL, LVI, 1939). Further, some of his arguments are of doubtful 
validity, as when he opposes the view that Jeremiah deprecated “‘all forms of organized 
worship,” because (in part) this would have made him “‘an unpractical dreamer, who 
completely failed to see that if religion were purely inner and individual, it would not 
” But perhaps Jeremiah was in fact “an unpractical dreamer.”” And then 
what of it? Certainly he was no systematic theologian who reasoned about the indis- 
pensability of some sort of cultus. Rowley’s view is too close to the somewhat common 


long survive. 
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view of today — of which indeed he is a notable exponent — that the prophets did not 
repudiate the sacrificial system: which reduces to a claim that they did not mean at 
all what they most plainly said, but were playfully implying the opposite. 

Porteous has a valuable essay in which he takes to task a current mood of tracing 
the ethical elevation of the prophets to contemporary pagan religions. No one would 
deny the notable attainments of the non-Israelite thinking of the ancient world, but to 
refuse to recognize the unrivalled supremacy of Hebrew thought, amounting to unique- 
ness, is to reject the plain testimony of history. Johnson increases our debt to his 
meticulous examination of Hebrew cultic concepts with a discussion of Jonah 2 3-10 
as “A Study in Cultic Phantasy.”” It is in the main a study of OT concepts of “‘life”’ 
and its diminution in ‘‘death.” Professor Lods contributes a note, unfortunately post- 
humous at the time of publication, on a passage ina Mari letter, transmitted to him by 
Dossin; in it he recognizes an institution of “‘cultic’’ prophecy similar to that of Israel, 
and even sees parallels to oracles delivered to the early Hebrew kings. Pedersen’s 
article is of high importance — as one would expect. It is a sort of sociological study of 
prophecy, that is, of the place of prophecy in Israelite society. For this he makes heavy 
use of the parallel phenomena among the Arabs, and finds that the social divergence of 
the two is due to the greater stability of the Hebrew political institution, and hence the 
higher place of the king and the priest. G. R. Driver's elucidation of difficult words in 
the prophets is of a piece with the well-known lexical notes which he has been contribut- 


ing for several years. He brings illumination to a large number of difficult passages, even — 
beyond the prophets. 


Snaith discusses the ‘‘Servant’’ concept with challenging independence and cogency. 
For him the four “‘songs” are fully of a piece with the other poems of these chapters. 
The Servant is “‘Jehoiachin and the exiles of 597 B. C., though there is ... (a) tendency... 
to shade off into the whole of the exiles.” This ‘‘Servant,’’ then, and not Cyrus, is the 
victorious one raised up from the east (41 1-5). Further, Deutero-Isaiah is essentially 
nationalistic in attitude; he meant only the political (and perhaps military?) supremacy 
of the restored community. 

Snaith’s position is weakened by a very dubious history of the idea of the remnant. 
He finds its origin in that ‘Isaiah calls his son Shear-jashub, a remnant shall turn back 
to God, repent (7 3), and in time of ultimate crisis he is confident that Jerusalem will 
escape (36 6 £.).”” But this exposition of the symbolic name is highly conjectural; Blank 
has recently argued the opposite interpretation. And the story of Isaiah encouraging 
Hezekiah in the crisis of 701 B. C. has more than once been shown to lack historic basis. 
Similarly it is not less than straining the plain meaning to deduce that Jeremiah 24 
presents the exiles as ‘‘a Righteous Remnant”; it merely voices the obvious truth that 
they were better than those left behind. And Snaith’s argument from Ezekiel falls foul 
of the evils of a completely uncritical use of this difficult book. Snaith’s other points, 
with all their cogency, likewise fall short of conviction; ’or goyyim, for example, is in- 
truded in 426 but genuine in 496, where it means only ‘‘a light throughout all the 
Gentile lands ‘that my salvation may be to the ends of the earth,’ i. e. my salvation of 
Israel, since this is the only salvation in which the prophet is interested.”’ But this is 
dangerously like arguing in a circle. Most literature is susceptible of a wide scope of 
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interpretation; Snaith has chosen the lower, and doubtless has done a service in calling 
in question the sublimated view we have commonly held. Probably the truth lies some- 
where between. 

It is scarcely coincidence, but rather an index of current interest, that North also 
moves in the area of Second Isaiah. His problem is the “former things” and the “new 
things”; the line between is drawn by Cyrus’s capture of Sardis in 547 B. C., an event 
celebrated in 41 1-5, 21-29 and alluded to in 42 9 and 48 3. In this interpretation North 
runs directly counter to Snaith, for whom the victorious one from the east is the Servant. 
However, their major interpretations of this mysterious figure are not as opposed as 
may appear at first glance. For North’s well-known cultic approach supplies only the 
source from which the poet drew his imagery for the character and career of the Servant, 
whoever he may have been. North’s essay will add weight to the very proper tendency 
today to give serious consideration to whatever he says about Second Isaiah. 


WituiaM A. IRWIN 


Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharja, by Lars Gésta Rignell. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. 
Pp. 268. Kr. 10. 


In this volume the author presents a fresh and detailed study of Zechariah 1 7—6 15. 
The conservative commentaries on Zechariah written in the nineteenth century, more 
especially those of Kéhler, Hengstenberg, Keil, and Wright, contain, he believes, much 
that is valuable — in some respects indeed he finds them superior to most later commen- 
taries — but they all fail to offer a really satisfactory explanation of Zechariah’s visions. 
That the literary critical work of Wellhausen is important he is willing to allow, but he 
adjudges it to have led astray those who have followed in Wellhausen’s path. The 
contributions of Rothstein, Mitchell, Sellin, and Horst are acknowledged, but all are 
criticized for unnecessary and excessive resort to textual manipulation. The chief 
problem that arises in the study of Zechariah’s visions is not, the author holds, the 
visions themselves, but certain prophetic utterances which appear in connection with 
the visions, and which are not susceptible of easy arrangement, chronologically, within 
the framework of the visions. It is at this point that the work of the literary critics 
especially raises suspicions in the mind of the author. He is not impressed by the multi- 
plicity of ways in which the MT is treated in their attempts to find an adequate explana- 
tion of these utterances. Some other, more satisfactory, explanation must therefore be 
sought, an explanation which makes unnecessary the supposition of glosses, interpola- 
tions, verse displacements and such like. We may indicate briefly the solution which 
the author advances. 

The suggestion is made that these prophetic utterances which accompany the 
visions form an integral part of the text of Zechariah — they are indeed keywords for 
the understanding of the text. One example in illustration may be given. 1 16, which 
contains a prophecy that the temple will be built, is commonly regarded by commen- 
tators as a later addition to the text. The author of this volume, however, argues that 
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it is a genuine utterance of the prophet, and forms part of the original text. It did not 
however, belong originally to the vision which it now accompanies. Zechariah himself, 
it is believed, placed this utterance where it is now found, because he wished to “‘actu- 
alize’’ it in connection with the vision. Zechariah had, so the argument runs, previously 
prophesied that the temple would be built, and when he published his visions he cited 
his earlier prophecy so as to make it clear that it was a true one. The first word of 
verse 16 — }2 — is significant; it is the “Deutewort” used by Zechariah when he brought 
his earlier prophecy into connection with the vision (pp. 57 ff.). The text of Zechariah, 
which the author regards as a literary unity, is composed of these three constituent 
parts — utterances which date from just before the building of the temple; the visions, 
which occurred after a start on the building had been made; and ‘‘Deuteworte” and 
explanatory sentences which bind the two former elements together. 

The retention of these prophetic utterances as Zecharian in authorship is but one 
example of the total reliability which, the author claims, belongs to the MT. The MT 
is, in fact, not corrupt at any point (p. 244). As for the ancient versions, the author has 
gone through them with meticulous care, and has evaluated their worth for the study of 
the text of the visions. He concludes that nowhere is it necessary to depart from the 
MT in favour of any of them (p. 248). The real value of the latter is to be found in the 
considerable help they provide in the matter of interpretation of the text. It is a point 
of interest that the secondary versions are often valuable in this respect — for example, 
the Ethiopic version (at 42, 12; pp. 146, 166, 247), and the Arabic version (at 1 8; 
p. 29 f.). The author takes account also of the Syrian fathers — Ephraim Syrus, Jacob 
of Edessa, Barhebraeus, an anonymous Jacobite writer of the seventh century, Isho‘- 
dadh, and Dionysius bar Salibi. The last three have been studied from manuscripts 
which are as yet unpublished. 

A text which is a literary unity, which is nowhere corrupt, and which is in all 
respects superior to the versions — this is then the basis of the author’s approach to the 
interpretation of the visions. No chronological order, he thinks, is discernible in them; 
they did not extend over any long period of time, and there is no trace of a developing 
programme in them. Throughout there is a unity of content, namely, the events of the 
“Heilzeit,”” which Yahweh himself, in accordance with ancient promise, is about to 
bring in for his people. We can do no more here than give a few examples of some inter- 
esting points in the author’s interpretation. In 1 8 the colors of the horses are thought to 
have definite significance —they symbolize the commission which is laid upon the 
riders by Yahweh. The red horses symbolize vengeance, the white symbolize redemp- 
tion. It should be added that the author considers that there are horses of two colors 
only in this verse, o°p1¥, which he takes to mean ‘‘red,”” being perhaps a further specifica- 
tion of ovo7N (pp. 32 ff.). Similarly in 62 the black horses, which go northwards to 
Babylon, symbolize misfortune (pp. 206, 216). In 28 «yin is taken to refer to the 
prophet himself (pp. 75 f.). In ch. 3 there is no trial scene — Joshua is a symbol, on 
the one hand, of an Israel which has been punished — the removal of the dirty garments 
betokens that Israel’s atonement has become a fact — and, on the other hand, of the 
renewal of the blessing on the Aaronite priesthood (pp. 142 f.). In verse 9 of this chapter 
the stone is taken to be a precious stone on the turban of the high-priest; on it the name 
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of Yahweh stood; the seven eyes are a circumlocution for the divine name (pp. 132 f.). 
In 6 11 only one crown comes into the picture, but it is not for Zerubbabel, but for 
Joshua, as the text says it is. Joshua is not himself crowned as messianic king; the 
crowning is a symbolic act (p. 224). 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the author is sometimes hard put to it to 
explain the Hebrew text as it stands. Some of his attempts at explanation are, it has to 
be admitted, far from convincing. One example must suffice. He must in some way 
explain why in 6 9 the name "75n occurs, while in verse 14 the name on is found, though 
the same person is intended. The author attempts to resolve the difficulty by supposing 
that »15n, which he says means “mole” —a nickname perhaps — may have been the 
name by which the man was commonly known, but that later, when the man is men- 
tioned in connection with the crown which was deposited in the temple — on which 
his name may have been engraved — the name "1n was thought to be unsuitable. So 
in verse 14 the name oon — the man’s real name, so it is supposed — appears (p. 235). 
Is it not altogether more satisfactory to suppose that the name in verse 14 too was 
originally »19n (so Syr.)? 

As far as the versions are concerned, opinions are bound to differ sometimes on the 
question of their superiority over the MT. Yet in a case like ory (v. 6), it is not easy 
to go against the weight of opinion in favour of the reading ony, which has the support 
of the LXX and Syr. The author’s explanation of pry — in which the suffix is regarded 
not as pronominal, but as a kind of “‘Totalitatsform,” and whose meaning is said to be 
“what is seen’’ (p. 190 f.) — will certainly not appeal to all. It would appear that the 
author is occasionally not quite correct in his reconstruction of the Hebrew text which 
he supposes to have lain behind a version. For example, in 2 11 the LXX’s els Zuwy 
does not necessarily point to an original nx (p. 80). The Greek translators might well 
have taken MT’s js as an accusative of direction. 

The chief value of this work may be said to lie in the mass of textual evidence which 
is presented in it. There are, however, other good things besides. There are, for example, 
the several occasions on which the author usefully draws attention to points of Hebrew 
style (e. g., pp. 36, 56, 136, 192); his caution in the use of Babylonian and other ancient 
Near Eastern material for the explanation of Zechariah’s thought (e. g., pp. 26 f., 107, 
139 ff., 172 f., 245); and his often suggestive treatment of Hebrew words (e. g., wn, 
2 3, “agent, tool,” p. 64; and pox, 6 7, which may be an Aramaic loan-word in Hebrew 
meaning “red,” p. 203). While, as has been indicated, the author’s approach to his 
study is one which we should not ourselves adopt — habent sua fata libellil — we may 
nevertheless admire what is in the circumstances a gallant attempt to grapple with the 
problems. At many points the book presents a challenge to views which have long 
enjoyed favour, and its demand for a higher regard for the MT than it sometimes re- 
ceives will meet with approval everywhere. 


One final comment. The exact meaning of nixbno (3 4) is not, as the author says, 
uncertain (p. 111) —there are good philological grounds for believing that it means 
“clean clothes”; see the present writer, JTS, 33 (1932), 279 f. 


D. Winton THOMAS 
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The Notion of the Desert in Sumero-Accadian and West-Semitic Religions, by Alfred 
Halder. Uppsala Universitets Arsskirft 1950: 3. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1950. 
pp. 5-70. 4 Kr. 


In this well-documented and provocative study Dr. Haldar undertakes an examina- 
tion of the motif of ‘the desert” in the rituals of the ancient Near East. K. Tallqvist in 
his Sumerisch-Akkadische Namen der Totenwelt had already called attention to the usage 
of the term as equivalent to the Nether World in Sumerian-Accadian liturgies, and 
Johannes Pedersen had pointed to the same parallelism in his well-known work on 
Israel: its Life and Culture. It is characteristic of these materials that they describe an 
“exodus” into the desert as an equivalent to the descensus ad inferos. Dr. Haldar does 
not press the connections of Israel’s Exodus into the desert with the cultic pattern, 
partly, of course because of the work of Pedersen on this subject, but on pp. 46-47 he 
has a note in which it is made clear that the cultic pattern determines the march through 
Edom (cf. Judg 5 and Ps 68). 

Haldar is chiefly concerned with the idea of fertility in the New Year’s rites, more 
particularly the Sumerian idea of the edin, which he renders “‘steppe,’’ “desert,” and 
its Accadian and West Semitic equivalents. The desert comes to have the association 
of the dwelling place of hostile powers, first of all as the place of desolation whence comes 
the all-destroying storm (Jer 4 11), and then as the place of damnation. Like the ocean 
it is used parallel with Sheol, “the subterranean, negative power, the world of death and 
chaos.” A number of interesting examples of this motif are adduced from Sumerian 
and Accadian sources, most if not all of which are believed to be liturgies (especially 
Tammuz liturgies). In a prayer to Tammuz (p. 12) edin= séru, is used in parallelism 
with Saplati and the Hubur river as a designation for the Nether World. Each example 
has its special interest but poses questions: e.g. its connection with history (as e. g. 
in the Lamentation on the Destruction of Ur) and the meaning of the symbolism. The 
common features are the role of the edin flourishing with greenery at the beginning of 
the cultic drama, the attack upon the edin by the “‘enemies’’ resulting in its being made 
into a desert, and then finally its restoration. (p. 35). 

Haldar then proceeds to examine the Ugaritic materials, where in the cult of ’Al’iyan 
Ba‘lu (the transcription is Haldar’s) he finds an example of a motif very similar to the 
Mesopotamian. The last section of the monograph (pp. 43-67) centers chiefly on the 
OT. Psalms 68, 124, 741 ., and 44 come under his inspection. He examines a few 
passages from the prophets (e. g. Jer 31; Isa 33; Joel 1-2). There is much valuable 
comment here, but again and again one feels that the cultic pattern influences the inter- 
pretation. For example, we are told that the opening verses of Psalm 68 refer to 
Yahweh's resurrection. Whatever the meaning may have been in its probable ultimate 
Ugaritic provenance, it is far from clear that this is the meaning in the psalm. Similarly, 
Haldar quotes Isa 33 10. 


Now will I arise, saith Yahweh, 
‘now I will lift myself up, now I will be exalted. 


The comment follows: ‘‘This is an oracle announcing Yahweh’s return to life, and it is 
followed by the conquest of the enemies and the advent of the Messianic era... This, 
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it seems to me, is enough to illustrate the view that Yahweh is here conceived of as a 
dying and rising god.”” One need not doubt that in all the passages Haldar quotes there 
is borrowing, perhaps extensive borrowing, from Near Eastern motifs. But the question 
is how they are employed. It is precisely here that so much of the work coming from 
Scandinavia is at fault. The cultic-mythical pattern gains the upper hand, and every- 
thing is read in conformity with it; indeed, it is made to dominate everything else. 
Particularly the prophetic-historical element is sacrificed. Almost invariably more is 
read into a passage than the passage suggests, and often the immediate context simply 
undercuts the supposed mythological interpretation. The time is past when anyone 
can deny the presence of these motifs from the neighboring cults. The point is how they 
are used. 

Dr. Haldar has called attention to an important motif in Near Eastern liturgies, 
and has made likely the presence of a cultic pattern. In the Sumerian and Accadian 
liturgies this seems quite probable, possibly also in the Ugaritic materials, though here 
it is less clear. In the OT we probably have the employment of the same imagery in the 
Psalms and the prophets. Yet one is impelled to raise queries. Despite Haldar’s attempt 
to meet the objection that his cultic emphasis undermines the history, I do not think 
he really meets the objections at all. Cultic pattern always dominates and is prior to 
the historical account. When this procedure is accompanied by a total disregard of 
historical and literary criticism, the way is open to every kind of possibility, chief among 
which is to substitute cultic-mythical religion for prophetic-historical, i. e. to equate 
Hebrew religion more completely with nature religion than the facts warrant. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


DINAN WN oNDIpM) Spor Sy my vTA AN RIpD AMIDIdp x3 Encyclopaedia Biblica: 
Thesaurus Rerum Biblicarum alphabetico ordine digestus; ediderunt Institutum Bialik 
Procurationi Iudaicae pro Palaestina (Jewish Agency) addictum et Museum Antiqui- 
tatum Iudaicarum ad Universitatem Hebraicam Hierosolymitanam pertinens. Tomus 
Primus Aleph literam complectens — Sumptibus Instituti Bialik Hierosolymis, MCML. 


Whereas, as can be seen, the text of the Latin title-page is more informative than 
that of the Hebrew one (the information missing from the latter, and more, is furnished 
on the other side of the page), the opposite relationship exists between the respective 
lists of editors. It is the Hebrew list that contains all of the following data. The chair- 
man of the Editorial Board is E. L. Sukenik; the editor-in-chief, U. M. D. Cassuto; 
the editor for history and sociology, Joshua Guttmann; the editor for philology and law 
(vpwp) pin ,1Do wd), N. H. Tur-Sinai (Torczyner); for archeology, S. Yeivin; for geog- 
raphy, historical topography, history and proper names, B. Maisler; for the origin and 
evolution of the books of the Bible and for ideas and concepts, U. M. D. Cassuto; for 
style, J. F. Lakhover (dec.) and Z. Woyslawski; secretary, H. Beinart; in charge of 
publication, M. Gordon; consultant on Bible zoology, S. Bodenheimer; on photography, 
M. Avi-Yonah and B. Kahana; on illustration and cartography, N. Avigad; on format 
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and technique, M. Spitzer. (Note the overlapping of Guttmann with Maisler and of 
Tur-Sinai with Cassuto.) 

The foregoing will give some idea of the scholarly and technical capacities which 
are now available in Israel. The names of a few of the other contributors to this first 
volume may be added. The sections of the article bx1w’ pax which deal with climatology 
and geology were written by D. Ashbel and J. L. Picard respectively, both of them 
specialists who have been living in the land for decades; articles on Alexander the Great 
and on Antiochus II, III, and IV by A. Shalit, an able classicist; an article on onomastica 
by E. Z. Melamed, author of, among other valuable things, a study on and translation 
of Eusebius’s Onomasticon. And so on. Only two collaborators from abroad, Ignace J. 
Gelb of Chicago and Nelson Glueck of Cincinnati, are represented in the present 
volume; the reviewer handed in his manuscript on Daniel three years ago, and 
another New York scholar is planning to complete this summer a few items which were 
assigned to him. I do not know whether still others have been approached and will 
contribute to the later volumes. In any case, the number of foreign participants is 
strikingly low; and while difficulties of communication during and for some years after 
the War were doubtless a factor, the self-sufficiency of Israeli biblical science and 
ancillary disciplines is the more important one. 

In the twenty-six years that the Hebrew University has been in existence, a new 
center of the first rank for Jewish, biblical, and oriental studies has sprung up in the 
Holy Land. Other students will neglect it at their peril. To illustrate: Far and away 
the most significant individual contribution to Bible scholarship in our time is Jeheskel 
Kaufmann’s Toledot ha-emunah hay- Yisreelit; the new encyclopedia is one of the most 
important collective ones. 

For not only is the work being done for the most part by solid scholars, but it is in 
urgent need of being done. The standard biblical encyclopedias — Cheyne and Black’s 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, and Guthe’s Kurzes Bibel- 
wérterbuch — are of pre-World War I vintage. Even the printing of the second edition of 
Vigouroux and Pirot’s Dictionnaire de la Bible was begun in 1928, though only completed 
in 1949. Yet, to cite only a few examples of new data, the Ugarit and Nuzu texts have 
only been coming to light since 1929, the archives of Mari and Lachish since 1935, and 
the scrolls of Ain Fashkha since 1947. Further, the chronology of Palestine archeology 
was only established on a solid basis in 1926, and Alt’s method of territorial history 
yielded its fairest fruits in the nineteen-twenties and 'thirties. Lastly, the house that 
Wellhausen built — which, for the benefit of those who need to be told, is mot synon- 
ymous with “higher criticism” or even with “the documentary hypothesis’ — lies in 
ruins, and new systems and theories await exposition and appraisal. It is therefore no 
idle boast of the editors of Ensiglopedia Migra’it that their undertaking is of importance 
not only to the Hebrew-reading public but to Bible scholars everywhere. 

The Hebrew term Migra, of course, embraces only the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. The work under review, however, will in principle also cover the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha. (But I miss an article on The Lives of Adam and Eve under 
Aleph.) It will comprise about 6700 articles, which will fill 5 volumes of quarto, printed 
in two columns to the page and totaling about 5000 columns. The present, or first, 
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volume comprises only the letter Aleph, the articles of which occupy, counting the 6 
columns of additions and corrections, a total of exactly 800 columns, interspersed with 
30 plates of a full page and more outside the paginated text (two of them colored). All 
this is preceded by a preface, lists of abbreviations, and tables of illustrations and plates, 
amounting to 30 pages. It is planned to bring out the remaining four volumes in the 
space of five years following the appearance of the first. 

That the letter Aleph occupies such a disporportionate amount of space (one guesses 
that Yodh will rival it) is mainly due to the fact that a disporportionate number of 
Hebrew words of importance for biblical encyclopedias begin with Aleph. One has 
only to think of the many proper names beginning with Ab(i)—, Abi—, and El(1)-; of the 
divine names El, Eloah, and Elohim; and of the all-important geographical name 
bxqw’ par (cols. 603-742: sections by Ashbel, Ben-Shammai, Bodenheimer, Maisler, 
Picard, Shatner, and Zahri). And of course, most foreign words, ancient and modern, 
beginning with a vowel are written with initial Aleph in Hebrew; for example, the 
biblical equivalent of ‘Artaxerxes’ and the modern equivalent of ‘encyclopedia.’ 

We have, then, already about one-fifth of the total work. It is gratifying, both in 
appearance and in content. I have the impression that the articles which can be included 
under the headings of history, geography, topography, and realia (including plants and 
animals) maintain the most nearly uniformly high level; but perhaps that is because 
these disciplines themselves are more exact than the others. And if in other departments 
not a little is, at least to my mind, unconvincing and sometimes disconcerting, that is 
no doubt because in these spheres there is much room for differences of opinion. The 
articles in question are in any case exceedingly valuable for their wealth of material. 
We shall all have to consult this work frequently, and shall do well to acquire copies of 
our own. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the style editor, to whom I am no doubt indebted for 
making this volume rather less reminiscent of pidgin English than most of what passes 
for Hebrew nowadays, and to express the hope that the succeeding ones may be even 
less so. I shall here mention, by way of illustration, only the simplest class of instances 
where the red pencil has missed a golden opportunity. Israeli writers tend to express by 
means of pronouns the English ‘is’ and ‘are’ — or their Yiddish, German, and other 
equivalents — where they ought not to be expressed at all (i. e. where the predicate is 
neither determinate nor (a justification for adding the pronoun after it) emphatic; as in 
*25yD *Dy [NIN] OVA, col. 36, or oD MI Nd AdIID [NA] INd-DRw, col. 61. In the face of such 
and similar excrescences, may the red pencil in future not forget its cunning. 


H. L. GINSBERG 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Book List 1951: The Society for Old Testament Study, edited by H. H. Rowley. Printed 
for Private Circulation. Pp. 79. 4s. 6d. 


Old Testament scholars have come increasingly to look forward to the annual 
publication of this Book List under the capable editorship of Professor Rowley. Its 
coverage is excellent, and books received too late for review are listed. More than 175 
books are briefly reviewed. A iimited number of copies are available for non-members 
through Professor G. Henton Davies, 3 The Dell, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, England. 


H. G. M. 


Deuteronomy: Introduction and Commentary, by H. Cunliffe-Jones (Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries). London: SCM Press Ltd, 1951. Pp. 191. 8s 6d. 


A popular, simply written, scholarly commentary which satisfactorily fulfills the 
purpose of the series, which is to provide the general reader with an understanding of the 
message of each book, taking into consideration the findings and views of modern critical 
scholarship. Frequent comments relate the ideas of Deuteronomy to the New Testament 
faith and to present day religious life. A book which may be put into the hands of 


interested laymen. 
H. G. M. 


An Introduction to the Bible, by C. H. Brannon. Raleigh: The Graphic Press, Inc., 
1950. Pp. xi+292. $4.75. 


Sketchy notes on the biblical books based largely on conferences with A. H. Godbey, 


wide reading, and experience in teaching Bible classes. The author is State Entomologist 
of North Carolina. 
H. G. M. 


Semitic and Oriental Studies, Presented to William Popper, edited by Walter J. Fischel 
(University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, X1). Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. Pp. xii+456. $4.50. 


Thirty-three articles, largely on Near and Far East subjects, with little of more 
immediate interest to biblical scholars. We may note the article by L. Olschki, ‘The 
Wise Men of the East in Oriental Traditions.” The volume is presented in honor of 


Professor Popper’s seventy-fifth birthday. 
H. G. M. 


CORRECTION 


By an unfortunate error, the last footnote of Professor John W. Bailey's article in 
the September issue (‘“The Usage in the Post Restoration Period of Terms Descriptive 
of the Priest and High Priest’’) was omitted. It should have read: 

%3 Compare the use of Melchizedek in the argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
especially as interpreted in 7 1-3 See also the article by H. H. Rowley, ‘‘Melchizedek 
and Zadok (Gen 14 and Psalm 110),” Festschrift fiir Alfred Bertholet, 1950, pp. 461-472. 
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MANUSCRIPTS submitted for publication in the Journal shouid, 
if possible, be neatly typewritten with double spacing. Bible 
references should be given in the following form: Matt 845%; ref- 
erences to footnotes\). The words Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, Masoretic Text, Septuagint are to be abbreviated OT, NT, 
MT, LXX. 
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